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Notices to Correspondents. 
Aotes. 
FIELDINGIANA. 
Few, perhaps, except the readers of “N. & Q.” 


know how little finality attaches to literary inquiry. 
Not very long ago i would have given a great 
deal to be able to verify the statement made by 
Arthur Murphy, in his Essay on the Life and 
Genius of Henry Fielding, Esq., to the effect that 
Fielding “ went from Eton to Leyden,” and that he 


“studied at the latter place for “about two years.” 


At that time any direct confirmation of this seemed 
hopeless, Since then, however, it has been estab- 
lished (“ Fielding and Sarah Andrew,” Atheneum, 
June 2, 1883) that Fielding must have left Eton 
before November, 1725, when he was staying 
at —_ Regis; and, from a note among the 
late Mr. Keightley’s papers, I find that evidence 
of his presence at Leyden was all the while lying 
= in an old volume of the Cornhill Magazine. 
tis contained in an article entitled “ A Scotch- 
man in Holland,” which ae in November, 
1863, and consists of the following entry from the 
album of the University of Leyden, under the 
1728: “ Henricus Fielding, Anglus, Ann. 20. 

d. Lit.”* The writer of the er further says 
that he was living at the “ Hotel of Antwerp.” As 
his first play, Love in Several Masques, was produced 


* He was twenty-one on April 22, 1728. 


at Drury Lane in February, 1728, it must be 
sumed that the record was made in the first cake 
of that year. How he contrived to uce a 
comedy in London so soon afterwards is difficult 
to understand, except upon the supposition that 
his Leyden studies were intermittent, and that he 
spent part of his time in London. In any case, it 
is now clear that he had not left England in 
November, 1725, and that he was at Leyden in the 
beginning of 1728, when he made what was pro- 
bably his farewell entry in the college album. 
The intervening period—“ about two years”— 
therefore exactly corresponds to that mentioned by 
Murphy. 

Another minor fact respecting Fielding, which 
seems to have hitherto escaped notice, is his 
residence at Barnes. Here, says Lysons, Environs 
of London, vol. i. pt. i. p. 11, he lived “in a house 
which is now (1810) the property of Mrs. Stanton, 
widow of the late Admiral Stanton.” Whether it 
still exists Iam unable to say ; but the fact receives 
a certain confirmation from the reference (7’om 
Jones, bk. iv. chap. ii.) to the “ Toasts of the Kit- 
Cat,” which was at Barn-Elms. The most inter- 
esting anecdote, however, which I have discovered 
is contained in J. T. Smith’s Nollekens and his 
Times, 1828, It occurs as a note to chap. v. vol. i. 
pp. 124-5, and is as follows :— 


* Henry Fielding was fond of colouring his pictures of 
life with the glowiog and variegated tints of Toten, by 
conversing with persons of every situation and calling, 
as I have frequently been informed by one of my [1.¢., 
J. T. Smith's} great aunts, the late Mrs. Hussey, who 
knew him intimately. I have heard her say, that Mr. 
Fielding never suffered his talent for sprightly conversa- 
tion to mildew for a moment; and that his manners 
were so gentlemanly, that even with the lower classes, 
with which he frequently condescended particularly to 
chat, such as Sir Koger De Coverley’s old friends, the 
Vauxhall watermen, they seldom outstepped the limits 
of propriety. My aunt, who lived to the age of 105, had 
been blessed with four husbands, and her name had 
twice been changed to that of Hussey: she was of a 
most delightful disposition, of a retentive memory, 
highly entertaining, and liberally communicative; and 
to her, I have frequently been obliged for an interesting 
anecdote. She was, after the death of her second hus- 
band, Mr. Hussey, a fashionable sacque and mantua- 
maker, and lived in the Strand, a few doors west of the 
residence of the celebrated Le Beck, a famous cook, who 
had a large portrait of himself for the sign of his house 
at the north-west corner of Half-moon-street, since 
called Little-Bedford-street. One day, Mr, Fielding 
observed to Mrs. Hussey, that he was then engaged in 
writing a novel, which he thought would be his best 
production ; and that he intended to introduce in it the 
characters of all his friends. Mrs. Hussey, with a smile, 
ventured to remark, that he must have many niches, 
and that surely they must ou be filled. ‘I assure 
ou, my dear Madam,’ replied he, ‘there shall be a 

racket for a bust of you.’ Sometime after this, he in- 
formed Mrs. Hussey, that the work was in the press; 
but, immediately recollecting that he had forgotten his 
promise to her, he went to the printer, and was time 
enough to insert, in vol. iii. p. 17 [bk. x. ch. iv.], where 
he speaks of the shape of Sophia Western—‘ Such charms 
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are there in affability, and so sure is it to attract the 
praises of all kinds of people '—*‘ It may, indeed, be com- 
pared to the celebrated Mrs. Hussey.’ To which obser- 
vation he has given the following note: ‘ A celebrated 
mantua-maker in the Strand, famous for setting off the 
shapes of women.’” 


There is no reason for supposing that this 
neglected anecdote should not be in all respects 
authentic, In fact, upon the venerable principle 
that 


“There it stands unto this day 
To witness if I lie,” 
the existence of the passage and note in 7’om Jones 
is practically sufficient argument for its veracity. 
This being so, it surely deserves some considera- 
tion for the light which it throws on Fielding’s 
character. Mrs. Hussey’s testimony as to his 
dignified and gentlemanly manners, which does 
not seem to be advanced to meet any particular 
charge, may surely be set against any innuendoes 
of the Burney and Walpole type as to his mean 
surroundings and coarse conversation. And the 
suggestion that “the characters of all his friends” 
—by which I understand rather mention of them 
than portraits—are to be found in his masterpiece, 
is fairly borne out by the most casual inspection of 
Tom Jones, especially the first edition, where all 
the proper names are in italics. In the dedication 
alone are references to the “ princely Benefactions” 
of John Duke of Bedford, and to Lyttelton and 
Ralph Allen, both of whom are also mentioned by 
name in bk. xiii. ch. i. The names of Hogarth and 
Garrick also occur frequently. In bk. iv. ch. i. is 
an anecdote of Wilks the player, who had been one 
of Fielding’s earliest patrons. The surgeon in the 
story of the “ Man of the Hill” (bk. viii. ch. xiii.) 
“whose Name began with a R,” and who “ was 
Serjeant-Surgeon to the King,” evidently stands 
for Hogarth’s Chiswick neighbour, Mr. Ranby, by 
whose advice Fielding was ordered to Bath in 
1753. Again, he knew, though he did not greatly 
admire, Warburton, to whose learning there is a 
handsome compliment in bk. xiii. ch. i. In bk. xv. 
ch. iv. is the name of another friend or acquaint- 
ance (also mentioned in the Journey from this 
World to the Next), Hooke, of the Roman History, 
who, like the author of Z'om Jones, had drawn his 
pen for Sarab, Duchess of Marlborough. Bk, xi. 
ch. iv. contains an anecdote, real or imaginary, of 
Richard Nash, with whom Fielding must certainly 
have become familiar in his visits to Bath ; and it 
is probable that Square’s medical advisers (bk. xviii. 
eh. iv.), Dr. Harrington and Dr. Brewster, both of 
whom subscribed to the Miscellanies of 1743,* were 
well-known Bathonians, Whether the use of 
Handel’s name in bk. iv. ch. v. is of any significance 
there is no evidence ; but the description in bk. iv. 


* Mr. Willoughby, also a subscriber, was probably 
a pape Willoughby of Noyle” referred to in bk, v ii. 
oh. xi, 


ch. vi. of Conscience “ sitting on its Throne in the 
Mind, like the Lorp Cuancextor of this 
Kingdom in his Court,” and fulfilling its functions 
“with a Knowledge which nothing escapes, » 
Penetration which nothing can deceive, and an 
Integrity which nothing can corrupt,” is cl 
an oblique panegyric of Philip Yorke, 
Hardwicke, to whom, two years later, Fielding 
dedicated his Enquiry into the late Increase of 
Robbers, &c. Besides these, there are references 
to Bishop Hoadley (bk. ii. ch. vii.), Mrs, White 
field, of the “Bell” at Gloucester (bk. viii, 
ch. viii.), Mrs. Clive, and Mr. Miller of the 
Gardener’s Dictionary (bk. ix. ch. i.) ; and closer 
examination would no doubt reveal further allu- 
sions ; but the above will be sufficient for the 
resent to show that the statement of the “ cele- 
rated mantua-maker in the Strand” respecting 
Fielding’s friends in Tom Jones is not without 
foundation. Austin Dossoy, 


SHAKSPEARIANA, 

“Tae Temrest,” I. i. vii. 464).—When I 
commenced reading this passage as quoted in the 
above note, I said to myself, with eager curiosity, 
‘“* A crux here, and I never knew of it or noticed 
it!” But when I had finished it, my remark was, 
“T never saw, nor can I now see, even an idio- 
matic difficulty.” 

Critics seem to me over-apt to read Shake- 
speare’s plays as literary essays intended to be 
read ; forgetful of two facts,—that they were written 
to be spoken by actors who gave point and some- 
times explanation to their words by gesture and 
movement; and that Shakespeare wrote knowin 
by what gestures his words would be accompani 
or explained. Next to actors seamen, I think, 
chiefly use the same. Here it is clear, from the 
words ‘command these elements to silence,” that 
the boatswain points to them; he again or still 
does the same when, continuing tc speak of 
Miranda’s mingled sea and sky, he exclaims, “ Or 
if you can work the _— of the present [“ instant” 
(Steevens), or possibly “state of things,” “ turmoil”] 
we,” &c. Thus taken, “the present” is but the 
idiomatic and natural synonym for “ the tempest” 
of Mr. Braz. 

As one somewhat accustomed to the sea and 
sea manners, I feel it impossible to conclude this 
note without expressing my admiration that one 
of whom it is, I think, proven that he could never 
have been even on a coasting voyage, should not 
only have handled his vessel so well under very 
difficult and trying circumstances, but have also 
portrayed his boatswain so naturally and so truth- 
fully that one could almost swear that he was the 
landsman who had witnessed the storm. The 
only other supposition I can form is that he 
must have written the scene after conversations 
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with Strachy or some other seaman, and even have 
submitted his draft tohim. Br. Nicuotsoy. 


Norzs on “ Tae Tempest” S. vii. 424).— 
“Quot homines tot sententiw”; nevertheless, it 
does not seem to me that what Pror. Exze him- 
self styles his “guesses” will be accepted by 
critical readers. 

III. i. 61.—I confess to not finding it “ tame, 
very tame,” to affix, as does Dyce, tamely, for it 
gives the very sense that seems to me to have been 
intended. I incline, however, either to place it 
after than, when there would be the concurrence 
of three initial ¢’s leading to the casual elimination 
of one of the words, or to substitute as a final 
patiently, scanning slavery as a dissyllable, and to 
suffer as an iambic foot, suffer being slurred, 
as -r words not uncommonly were, into suffr. 
Moreover the at home gives, I think, rather an 
unmanly sound, making him say, “I’m a cock on 
my own dunghill, when I’m backed by my 
obedient friends and dependants ; but being by 
myself in another spot of ground I give in.” 

IV. i. 22.—Shakespeare, having properly used 
“Hymen’s torch”—as symbolized in the Roman 
ceremony by the boy immediately 
preceding the bride—for the marriage ceremony 
itself, certainly would not have varied it by calling 
it within a few lines Hymen’s lamp, for a lamp is 
not a torch. Prospero, in speaking of Hymen’s 
lamps, does not speak of the lamps borne by 
Hymen, but of the lamps borne at the consum- 
mation of the ceremony over which Hymen 
presided, such lamps as were borne by the waiting 
virgins in St. Matt. xxv., such lights as were called 
in Roman marriage processions the five “ Faces 
nuptiales,” and which were at least commemo- 
rated, if not used, on the occasion of ceremonial 
English marriages. See Jonson’s H: ymenei, &e. 

IV. i. 37. “O’er whom I give thee power.”— 
What need is there for the change to gave ? Possibly 
Prospero may have been bound to give his orders 
for the rabble to obey Ariel, whenever he gave 
Ariel a specific order. Much more probably, as he 
was Prospero’s manager and factotum in all magic 
doings, give was here used generally for a past, 
present, and to come time ; equivalent, that is, to, 
“O'er whom I customarily or habitually give thee 
power.” Such use of the present is not unfrequent 
in English. 

Lastly, in IV. i. 124, I think that both my 
friend Mr. ALpis Wricur and Pror. Eze have 
given instances of what I have just remarked on 
—the over tendency to read a play as a literary 
essay, instead of reading it as a conversation eked 
out and explained by due (and, as Hamlet tells us, 
often by undue) gesture. When Ferdinand says, 

So rare a wonder’d wife makes this place Para- 
dise,” Miranda would have been more or less than 


& young woman, certainly not Miranda, if she had 


not answered him. The stage action is of this 
sort—she replies, or rather appears to reply, in a 
low caressing voice, at the same time affectionately 
embracing, or semi-embracing him. Then Pros- 
pero, made anxious by Ferdinand’s incautious 
words, only rendered ineffectual, apparently, from 
the fact that the spirits are mute and inactive for 
that moment, turns to Miranda, now a true offender, 
and repeats his former caution, “‘ Sweet,” &c. 

With regard to rack, the calling attention to the 
vapour of the Darius passage is good; but rack is 
so much more suitable to the passage than wreck 
that I have never doubted it, and have lately given 
from Armin’s Italian Taylor and his Boy (1609), 
canto viii., the plural racks, which appears to me to 
allow of the disputed form “a rack.” 

Br. Nicnoisoy. 


“Tempest,” ITT. i. 13 (6S. vi. 24, 65, 261).~— 
Mr. Hatrorp Vavuauan’s preference for busiliest 
for busie lest agrees with what I wrote on the 
passage in 1874 or 1875 (Shakespeare Hermeneutics, 
pp. 137-8). But Mr. Vavenan does not fully 
explain the misprint. This I did, to the following 
effect :—Busielest was probably the compositor’s 
spelling of our busiliest ; for in Cymbeline, iv. 2, 
fo. 1623, we find, as Mr. VAUGHAN says, easiliest 
spelt easilest, and (I add) it occurs in a passage 
where the word occupies the same place in the 
verse that busielest does in the Tempest passage ; 
so that busie lest is merely a case of dislocation, 
like “for that” in the same play. I note, too, 
that we have wiselier and kindlier in the same 
play ; and proudlier in Coriolanus. If these, why 
not wiseliest, kindliest, proudliest, and busiliest, as 
well as easiliest ? So far I am with Mr. Vaucaan ; 
but I do not accept his punctuation or interpreta- 
tion of the passage. I understand by “ Most 
busiliest when I do it” that Ferdinand’s “ sweet 
thoughts” were most busily at work when he was 
resting from his labours, and that he was excusing 
himself for his occasional forgetfulness of his work 
in favour of his mistress. C. M. Inavesy. 

Athenzum Club. 

P.S. The proposer of this conclusive restoration 
was no “ Mr. Bullock,” but a Scotch worthy, John 
Bulloch, of Aberdeen, author of Studies on the 
Text of Shakspere; with numerous Emendations. 
He is at present in his seventy-eighth year. 


Tae Osett or tHe Grose Epition IN 
“Henry VIIL,” V. iii, 10-12 ii. 143, 


305).— 
But we all are men, 

tIn our own natures frail, and capable 

Of our flesh.” 
I do not think that your correspondent’s emenda- 
tion, whereby he would substitute peccable for 
capable, is in the least degree tenable. Peccable 
is not found in Shakespeare’s works. According 


to Prof. Skeat’s Etymelogical Dictionary the word 
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is “ rare ; Rich. gives quotations for peccable and 
ility from Cudworth, Intellectual System 
(first ed. 1678, also 1743, 1820, 1837, 1845), 
pp. 564, 565.” Does the word occur earlier? I 
would suggest that “and capable” is a printer’s 
error for incapable or uncapable. The passage 
seems to mean that we are naturally frail, and 
that at times our reasoning faculties are blinded 
by the grosser nature of the body. This interpre- 
tation appears to be corroborated by lines 12-13:— 
“ Out of which frailty 

And want of wisdom,” &c., 
words evidently referring to line 11. Both the 
forms incapable and uncapable are found in Shake- 
speare. For the use of incapable in the sense sug- 
ted by me for the above passage, cf. Rich. IIL, 

I, ii, 18-19:— 
“ Incapable and shallow innocents, 

You cannot guess who caused your father’s death.” 
Here the word means lacking reason or under- 
standing. For “ of our flesh” being equivalent to 
in consequence of, &c., cf. Hen. V., IL. iv. 46-8:— 
“ Which of a weak and niggardly projection 

Doth, like a miser, spoil his coat with scanting 

A little cloth,” 


Cardiff. 


F. Brrxeecx Terry. 


Matiecno,” “ Hamer,” III. ii.— 
The commentators, in the little they have to say 
with any confidence about the latter word, seem 

to derive it from the Spanish, and may or 
may not be right. As to its meaning there is, I 
suppose, no doubt. In Popular Rhymes, Fireside 
Stories, and Amusements of Scotland, p. 19 (Edin- 
burgh, Chambers, 1842), I find that when St. 
Columba refused to allow a cow or a woman to 
remain on his own island he gave as his reason for 
their exclusion two Gaelic lines:— 
“ Par am bi bo bidh bean 

*S far am bi bean bidh mallachadh,” 
literally meaning, — 

“ Where there is a cow there will be a woman, 

And where there is a woman there will be mischief.” 

I know nothing of Gaelic, and copy the words as 
there spelt. The resemblance of mallachadh to 
mallecho struck me as curious, and has not, so far as 
I know, been hitherto “ made a note of.” 

H. K. 


“ Hamuer,” III. i. 59.—* Take arms against a 
sea of troubles” is usually quoted as an example 
of mixed metaphor. May not “ take arms against 
the sea” be a proverbial expression used to describe 
any irrational bravery? It occurs in very nearly 
this sense in a treatise by a pupil of Aristotle, the 
Eudemian Ethics, III. i. 23 (Bekker), and pro- 
bably elsewhere. F, 

Bath College, Bath. 


AMERICAN MILITARY FREEMASONS, 


I have an American reprint of Wellins Calcott’s 
Candid Disquisition, a work very well and favour. 
ably known to the craft, the imprint of which rung 
thus :—“ London; Printed: Reprinted and Sold 
by Brother William McAlpine in Marlborough- 
Street, Boston. a.t. 5772. a.D.1772.” Prefixed 
to the work is a list of subscribers’ names in 
alphabetical order, with separate alphabets for the 
“Province of the Massachusetts-Bay, &c.,” the 
“Province of New York, &c.,” the “ Province of 
Nova Scotia,” and the “Colony of Connecticut,” 
These are followed by a list of “ Lodges held in 
the Town of Boston, and the Time and Place of 
their respective Meetings.” Referring to the note 
of Mr. Wacconer (ante, p. 46) concerning the 
masonic status of Benedict Arnold and other 
American officers, the following excerpts of 
military subscribers may possibly be interesting 
to American readers, by whom, as it seems to 
“N. & Q.” is intelligently and carefully studied. 


Province of the Massachusetts-Bay, dc. 
Capt. Samuel Andrews, 
Capt. James Arnold. 
Capt. Samuel Barrett, G.T. 
Capt. Zechariah Bunker. 
Capt. Joseph Cordis, 
Capt. Moses Doran. 
W. Capt. Theophilus Dane, of Portsmouth, P.S,W., No, 8 
Quebec. 
Capt. John de Costa, 
Capt. John de Silveer. 
Capt. Shubael Folger, Nantucket, 
Capt, Nath. Fellowes. 
R.W, Col. Richard Gridley, D.G.M. 
Capt. Peter Hussey. 
W. Capt. Caleb Hopkins, G. Steward. 
Capt. Estes How. 
W. Mr. Thomas Herbert, P.W., No. 106, 64th Regiment, 
Capt. Henry Higginson, of Salem. 
R.W. Capt. John Joy, M., Master's Lodge. 
R.W. Col Joseph Ingersol, P.M. 
Capt. Nehemiah Ingersol. 
Capt. Daniel Jones. 
Capt, Elnathan Jones, of Concord. 
Capt. Samuel Laha, 
Capt. Elijah Luce. 
Capt. Alexander Mackey. 
Capt. James M‘Ewen. 
Capt. Thomas Michell. 
Capt. Fredrick Morth. 
Capt. David Mason, of Salem, 
Capt. Israel Ober, of Salem. 
W. Capt. Edward Procter, J.W., St. Andrew's Lodge. 
Capt. Secuph Pierpont, 
Capt. Samuel Perkins. 
fh John Robinson, J.W., No. 1, Falmouth, Casco 


ay. 
R.W. Col. Jonathan Snelling, M., St. Andrew's Lodge, 
Capt. James Shepherd. 
Capt. Nehemiah Skilling. 
WG Stephen Smith, Sandwich. 
R.W. Mr. William Steward, M., No. 106, 64th Regiment. 
R.W. Col. — Simpson, M., First Lodge, North Carolina, 
Capt. Daniel Turner. 
Capt, Elisha Thatcher, 
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John Tilley, St. Michael's Lodge, Barbadoes. 
W. Capt. Job Wheelwright, P.S.W., Master's Lodge. 
Capt. William Wingfield. [ 
Capt. Nehemiah Webb, Sandwich. 
Capt. James White. 
Capt. Christopher White, Marshfield. 
J.W., St, Peter's Lodge, Newbury. 


Province of New York, &c. 

R.W. Capt. John Harris Cruger, J.G.W. 

W. Capt. Thomas Doran, P.W., Trinity Lodge. 

W. Capt. Leonard Lispenard, jun., P.W., Union Lodge. 

t. Robert R. Randall. 

Capt. Pascal Nelson Smith. 

W. Capt. Samuel Tuder, G.D. 

W. Capt, James Wright, P.W., Trinity Lodge. 
Province of Nova Scotia. 

Lieut. John Clark, 59th Regiment, 

Mr. William Farris, Surgeon's Mate, 65th Regiment. 

Mr. Trotter Hill, Surgeon, 59th Regiment. 

R.W. Otho Hamilton, Esq., Lieut.-Col., 59th Regiment. 

Lieut. Thomas Hewitson, 59th Regiment. 

Robert Milward, Esq., Major, 59th Regiment. 

Capt.-Lieut. John Roberts, 65th Regiment. 

Lieut. William Speight, 65th Regiment. 

William Spry, Esq., Capt. of Engineers. 

Ephraim Stannus, Esq., Capt., 65th Regiment, 

There is no military subscriber from the 
colony of Connecticut, or, at least, none who has 
a military designation. The lodges represented 
are Hiram Lodge, Newhaven, and St. John’s 
Lodge, Stratford. The volume has upon its title- 
page the autograph of “ Nathl. Sims, 65th Regt.” 


Atrrep WALLIs, 
88, Friar Gate, Derby. 


Visits or THE Livine To THE Dean (see 6" §, 
vii. 161 ; viii. 86).—One of the stories relating to 
this subject is the following, which Jeremy Taylor 
thus relates :— 

“St. Austin, with his mother Monica, was led one day 
by a Roman pretor to see the tomb of Casar. Himself 
thus describes the corpse : ‘ It looked of a blue mould, 
the bone of the nose laid bare, the flesh of the nether lip 
quite fallen off, his mouth full of worms, and in his eye- 
pits two hungry toads feasting upon the remanent por- 
tion of the flesh and moisture ; and so he dwelt in the 
house of darkness.’ And if every person tempted by an 
opportunity of lust or intemperance, would choose such 
® room for his privacy, that company for his witness, 
that object to allay his appetite, he would soon find his 
spirit more sober and his desires obedient.” —“ Life of 
a" pt. i. sect. ix. 36; Works, vol. ii. p. 226, Eden's 

on, 


The reference to St. Augustine is “ Ad Fratres in 
Eremo,” serm. xlviii.; which is placed in the 
appendix of vol. vi. ed. Ben. as spurious ; and 
as to which Cave, in Hist. Lit., tom. i. p. 296, 
has this note, “Quos exclamatoris Gallo-Flandri 
olim suspicatus est Martinus Lipsius.” 

D. MARSHALL, 


One of the most remarkable instances of the 
preservation of human bodies is to be found in 


the Cathedral of Bremen. In a vault not wholly 
below the surface of the ground, lie in open coffins 
the bodies of (if my memory serves me correctly) 
some six or seven persons, which have not been 
embalmed, but have merely dried into mummies 
without undergoing putrefaction. Some, I be- 
lieve, are of the seventeenth century, and one, I 
think, was placed there some fifty or sixty years 
ago. The vault is called the “ bleikeller ” (lead 
cellar), and this name and the peculiar preserva- 
tive powers of the vault are accounted for by a 
tradition to the effect that during a fire which 
destroyed part of the cathedral a t quantity 
of melted lead ran into this vault. Perhaps a 
more probable explanation of the preservative 
power is the possible presence of carbonic acid 
gas. Bremen stands on flat ground by the side 
of the Weser, on alluvial soil, which very probably 
contains large — of carbonic acid gas. 

I have been led to this supposition by reading a 
passage in De Rossi’s Roma Sotterranea, in which, 
when considering how it came to pass that thou- 
sands, even millions, of human bodies were laid in 
the receptacles hewn in the sides of galleries cut 
through strata of tufa in the vicinity of Rome, the 
so-called catacombs, without producing, so far as 
we know, pestilential effluvia, Sig. M. 8. de 
Rossi comes to the conclusion that the presence of 
carbonic acid gas prevented putrefaction. N, 


CrasHaw AnD Aaron Hiti.—I made the 
following note some time ago, but I unfortunately 
omitted to record the source whence I took it, It 
is on the line :— 

“ The conscious water saw its Lord and blushed.” 

It is often quoted :— 

“ Vidit et erubuit lympha pudica Deum,” 
and attributed to Dryden, and to an Eton boy; 
but it is in reality from an epigram by Crashaw, 
an English poet, temp. Charles I., who was con- 
verted to the Catholic Church, and died a canon 
of the Church of Loreto, 4.p. 1650. As originally 
written it stood :— 

“ Nympha pudica Deum vidit et erubuit,” 
In one of Bishop Heber’s poems the line occurs :— 

“ The conscious water saw its Lord and blushed,” 


but the idea seems to have originated with Cra- 
shaw. Epmunp 


(This subject has been more than once raised in “N, 
Q.”; see 1" S. vi. 358; viii. 242; 4t S. iv. 198, 244. Ae 
full information has not yet been given, it is now supplied. 
In Crashaw’s Poemata et Epigrammata appears the 
following :— 
Joan ii. Aqua in vinum verse. 
Unde rubor vestris, et non sua purpura lymphis ? 
Quz rosa mirantes tam nova mutat aquas? 
Numen (convivz) presens agnoscite Numen : 
Nympha pudica Deum vidit, et erubuit. 
This was translated without any acknowledgment by 
Aaron Hill, and included in his works (vol. iii, p. 241, 


Capt. Shubael Worth. 
Capt. John Foster Williams. BE 
*,* Those Subscribers with no Town annexed to their ; 
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ed, 1753) under the title of The Miracle at Cana. The 
following is Hill's version :— 
The Miracle at Cana, 
When Christ at Cana’s feast by pow’r divine, 
Inspir’d cold water, with the warmth of wine, 
See! cry'd they, while, in red'ning tide, it gush’d 
The bashful stream hath seen its god and b/ush'd.] 


Oriern or Amper.—The enclosed, from the 
Times of the 27th July, should find a place in the 
columns of “ N. & Q.”:— 


“ Some very interesting researches have recently been 
made on the flora of the amber-bearing formations of 
East Prussia by Messrs. Goeppert and Menge. In ancient 
times there must have been in this part of Europe a 
group of conifers comprising specimens from almost all 
soy of the world, Among the splendid specimens of 

e Californian conifers were the red wood, the sugar 
pine, and the Douglas spruce; and of the examples of 
the Eastern States were the bald cypress, red cedar, 
thuya, and the Pinus rigida ; from the eastern coasts 
of Asia were the Chilian incense cedar, the parasol fir, 
the arbor vitw, the glyptostrobus, dnd the thuyopais ; 
and the Scotch fir, the spruce, and the cypress of Europe, 
and the callitris of Southern Africa. It appears that the 
deposits of amber for which the Baltic is noted are the 
product of generations of these resin-bearing trees. The 
richest deposits are situate along a strip of coast between 
Memel and Dantsic, though the real home of amber has 
been supposed to lie in the bed of the Bultic between 
Bornholm and the mainland. It rests upon cretaceous 
rocks and consists chiefly of their débris, forming a 
popular mixture known as blue earth, which appears to 
exist throughout the province of Samland at a depth of 
80 ft, to 100 ft., and to contain an almost inexhaustible 
supply of amber. I quantities of amber are 
washed out to sea from the coast or brought down by 
rivulets and cast up again during storms or in certain 
winds. The actual yield by quarrying is 200,000 Ib. to 
300,000 Ib. a year, or five times the quantity estimated 
to be cast up by the waves on the strip of coast above 
mentioned,” 


Daniet Hipwett. 
10, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell. 


or Boscopet Oak anp Peypret.—Those 
who have fondly imagined the oak in which 
Charles II. sheltered to be still existent at Bos- 
cobel cannot well maintain the idea if there 
is truth in the following extract from Dr. 
Burney’s collection of newspapers in the British 
Museum, vol. cxvi., The tae Post, with In- 
telligence Foreign and Domestic, Aug. 19-21, 
A.D. 1700 :— 

“We have advice from Staffordshire that one Pen- 
drell (being last of the family (this, of course, is not so] 
that was instrumental in saving King Charles II. by 
hiding him in the oak ever after called the Royal Oak 
after the Battle of Worcester) has departed this life; 
but that which makes his death very remarkable is that 
on the very day and hour that he died the said Oak was 
blown down by a storm of Wind.” TIM 


Stafford. 


Joun Mitton.—The following description of 
the author of Paradise Lost, which is to be found 


late Troubles in England (1685), pt. i. p. 159, 
will perhaps interest as well as amuse some of 
the readers of “ N. & Q.”:— 

«They [the Roundheads] employ the Mercenary Pen 
of the Son of a certain Scrivener, one Milton, from » 
musty Pedant, vampt into a new Secretary, whose Talent 
lying in Satyrs and Libels, and his Tongue being dipt 
in the blackest and basest venome, might forge an 
E:xovocXaciay or Image-breaking; and by his livid 
and malicious Wit, publish a Defence of the King’s 
Murder against Salmasius.” 


G. F. RB. B. 


Notice or A BEACON IN A Recister, 
—The following I found in the parish register of 
Rudstone, near Bridlington :— 

“ A note of such towns as are charged with the pepsi. 
ing of the Beacon at Many Hows in Rudstone Field as 
followeth : Rudston, Thorpe, and Carthorpe are to find 
the Standers. Langloft and Coltham, or Colton, the 
Stakes. Burton Agnes, the Penns and the Whims. Kil- 
ham the Barrells and Brandriths. Thurnham and Hais- 
thorpe the fire and to keep it burning. —THomas 
son, Vicar of Rudstone, 1573.” 

J. Govutton 

Walcot, Brigg. 


Execution Fotx-tore.—A Bosnian gendarme 
was shot for desertion at Serajevo in November, 
1882; the mob crowded round his corpse, and 
tried to get a tatter of his clothes, which were 
still smoking with his blood, such pieces of rag 
being considered infallible charms against wounds 
on the battle-field. The week before two brigands 
were shot at Banjaluka ; the original sentence was 
hanging, but the military commandant, in defer- 
ence to their religion, changed the manner of the 
death. They, being Mohammedans, believed that 
no one who died on the gallows could enter Para- 

ise. W. Henry Jonzs, 

Thornton Lodge, Goxhill, Hull, 


Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Famities or Kine anp Metprom.—I possess a 
genealogy of a Scottish family of the name of King 
(after the Dutch pronunciation, often written 
Kieng and Kien), Phis pedigree was collected in 
1780. It is written in the Dutch language, and 
has been continued till now. I give some extracts 
from these papers:— 

“ One of the Kings, a younger son of the head of the 
family, fled in the sixteenth century to the Netherlands, 
in the time of the Spanish troubles. P 
* The family of King isa very ancient and noble family 
of Scotland ; the Scotts and the Kings are, indeed, among 
the oldest families in Scotland. In the counties of 
Aberdeen, Lanark, and Perth very many of the name 
of King survive, 


in Bates and Skinner's Rise and Progress of the 
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sessed the estates of Barra, near Old Meldrum, before 
the Sea-towns (‘see Heden’ in the Dutch text) possessed 


them. 

“In 1723 a Peter King was created Lord [sic]. He 
was first (in the Dutch )—Recorder ? Master of the 
Rolls? tof London, afterwards Chancellor of 
England. 

“From a letter of Mr. King, of Newmiln, anno 1763, it 

that the last King of Barra was David King, 
who had seven sons and several daughters. 

“David King having surrounded a plantation, Mylady 
Meldrum caused a part of this enclosure to be destroyed 
and rode through it. King on seeing her took her horse 

the bridle and led her out of his territory, saying that 

should not pass into his enclosures and destroy his 

lantations, and adding that if it bad been Mylord 

fieldrum and not Mylady, he should have been less 
polite, Mylady Meldrum answered that her husband 
should ride not only through his plantations, but over his 
body. Lord Meldrum came the same day by the same 
| Upon seeing him David King returned home, 
girded his sword on his side, put two pistols under his 
coat, and went at once to Lord Meldrum. King took 
Lord Meldrum's horse by the bridle, saying that he did 
not allow him to ride in his enclosed ground, As Lord 
Meldrum struck King with his whip, King summoned 
him to alight from his horse and to give him satisfaction. 
Instead of answering, Meldrum continued to strike ; 
so King took one of his pistols and shot Meldrum dead 
on the spot. After this issue King was obliged to retire 
to Bracmar (Braemar?) or Cromar (!), to the house of 
one of his married daughters,” 
It is supposed that he transferred the ownership 
of his estates of Barra to his son-in-law Ried 
(Reed?). Anno 1763 Alexander Ried, of Barra, 
wrote to King, of Newmiln, 
“that if he [King] should visit him, he [Reed of Barra] 
could show him in his estate of documents re- 
lating to the family of King as old as were possessed by 
any family in Scotland.” 
I shall be glad to receive any information about 
the above families, Meldrum, Reed, and King, and 
about the places of Barra, Old Meldrum, Braemar, 
and Cromar. Is the origin known of the family of 
King? What is the meaning of this, “ before the 
Sea-towns ssed them”? Which places are 
meant? What is Ythan? Is there at present an 
Earl of Ythan? Is the above legend concerning 
the Meldrum and King families known to any 
reader of “ N. & Q.”? Moscow. 


Scrips’s “Verre v’Eav.”—What is the origin 
of the story on which Scribe founded his comedy 
Le Verre d’Eau, published in 1842? It claims 
to be founded on English history, but I have been 
unable to find any book in which the incident is 
related. A friend writes that the Duchess of 
Magenta spilt a glass of water over Queen Anne’s 
dress, that therefore war broke out, Marlborough 
being dismissed, and Bolingbroke taking his place 
in the ministry; but he cannot recollect in what 
book he read the story. T. D. 


Scarpatize: Drawcansir.—I have a letter 
from Walter Scott to my father, in which, after 
lamenting the interruption of his literary labours 


caused by the doctors laying an embargo on his 
pen, he says:— 

“Which [the pen] the medical gentlemen scandal/ze 
as being in great measure the cause of my bad health. 
I cannot help it—we scribblers are like drunkards, and 
like that prince of drunkards, Drawcaser. 

‘He that dares drink, and for his drink dares die, 
And knowing this dares still drink on, am I.’” 
1. Is not this an unusual use of the word scan- 
dalize? (Perhaps he meant to say stigmatize.) 
2. In what work does the character of Drawcaser 
occur ? R. H. Busx. 

{Draweansir is a character in The Rehearsal of the 

Duke of Buckingham.] 


McLerorn Famity.—I shall be glad. of any 
information respecting the family of McLeroth, 
of co. Down, of which Col. Robert McLeroth, 
of Dunlady, co. Down, High Sheriff for that 
county in 1790, and Capt. William McLeroth, of 
Killynether Castle, co. Down, were members. I 
understand that Col. McLeroth married some _ 
relation of the second Countess Annesley. She 
was Ann, daughter and heiress of Capt. Robert 
Lambert, of Dunlady, and married Richard, second 
Earl Annesley, Sept. 25,1771. Dunlady is now 
the property of the present Lord Annesley. Were 
Col. McLeroth and Capt. McLeroth officers in the 
North Down Militia ? 

Watton Granam Berry. 

Broomfield, Fixby, near Huddersfield. 


Licnen.—In a short lecture the other day on 
church architecture, touching on the word lich-gate, 
the lecturer happened to observe that the word 
lichen (the moss) was from the same root—namely, 
lic, a dead body—and was so called from its pale 
dead-like colour. On my return from the lecture 
I consulted several dictionaries, which all gave 
Gr. Aeyjv, Aciyw, Sans. lih, to lick. Would 
some one kindly settle my doubts ? 

J. R. Wopnams. 


“ LEGE LEGE ALIQUID HAEREBIT.”—Who is the 
author of this injunction ? H. B, P. 


Dr. Burney’s Cottection ror A History or 
tHe Stace.—Where can I inspect the late Dr. 
Charles Burney’s collection for a history of the 
stage and particulars relating to actors and drama- 
tists, which I believe consisted of between 300 
and 400 quarto volumes, dating from 1660 to 
1818? J. R. D. 


Corpuroy.—Oan any reader of “N. & Q.” in- . 
form me when corduroy was first manufactured, and 
when first introduced into England as an article 
of wearing apparel? Any other notes respecting 
its commercial and antiquarian history will also be 
acceptable. ARBACES, 


Pressit, Presyt, PrespeL.—Any 


notes regarding the origin of this name, or of 
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persons bearing the above name in England, 
are desired by the subscriber. There was a 
Prebble among Wat Tyler's men; and in the 
register of Canterbury Cathedral there is the 
marriage of a William Preble, Nov. 20, 1647, to 
Elizabeth Rutland. The American ancestor, 
Abraham Preble, emigrated to America with the 
“men of Kent,” and settled in Plymouth colony 
in 1636. Geo. Henry Presee. 
Brookline, Massachusetts, U.S.A. 


Carpor.—lI should be glad to know the origin 
and derivation of this commercial term. None of 
the dictionaries I have referred to gives any infor- 
mation on the subject. J. B. 


[Annandale’s edition of Ogilvie gives carboy as from 
the Persian farabd4, large vessels for containing wine. } 


Device or Eacte Sow.—Can any reader 
interpret a very peculiar group upon an antique 
carnelian intaglio set in an old Italian finger-ring 
in my possession—an eagle “ rising,” carrying off 
a sow in its claws. The device is not heraldic, is 
artistically designed, and the cutting is polished. 
The Lyncean Academy of Venice adopted in the 
fifteenth century the device of an eagle tearing a 
lynx, and a winged sow is found on the early coins 
of Clazomene. A sow is rather an exceptional 
subject in art, unless introduced with an alle- 
gorical or satirical signification. Grvs. 

Preston, Lancashire. 


Srirrixa on Corns ror Luck.—When weekly 
or daily wages are paid, it is a very general custom 
in this neighbourhood to spit on the coin for luck. 
What is the origin of this? 

F. W. Weaver, M.A. 

Milton Vicarage, Evercreech, Bath. 


Forproven.—We have in Birmingham a street 
called Fordrough Street. The other day I was 
asked the derivation of the word fordrough, and 
on confessing my entire ignorance of it save as 
the name of this street, I was told that it was a 
common word in the Midlands and in Lincoln- 
shire to indicate a short private road leading from 
a public road to a field, or sometimes to a house. 
I have since looked in all the dictionaries and 
glossaries on my shelves without discovering 
anything like it, unless it be in Bosworth’s 
Anglo-Saxon Dictionary, where I find the word 
Sérdrifan. Am I right in supposing this to be 
the origin of the word, and does it occur anywhere 
in literature ? D. Barron Bricutwe1. 


Edgbaston, Birmingham. 


Moperw Rosicrvctays.—Can any one inform 
me if there are still any members of the society of 
the Rosy Cross (or Rosicrucians); and, if there 
are, how one could communicate with them? 
Also if there are still any alchemists searching 
for the philosopher's stone and the transmutation 


of metals, as I have reason to think that there 
are still persons who follow the craft, and wish to 
know if I am right. 

Cartes D. 


BerwicksntreE Sanpy.—Can any of your 
correspondents tell me the name of the author of 
a volume of poems, chiefly in the Scottish dialect, 
written under the above nom-de-plume, and printed 
about the beginning of this century ? 

Georce Frater. 

Chester. 


Compron-Wrnyates.— Can any reader of 
“N. & Q.” afford any particulars concerning the 
origin of the name of the Marquis of Northamp- 
ton’s seat, Compton-Wynyates, situated near 
Shipston-on-Stour, Warwickshire? How came 
these names to be linked together, and what is 
the origin of the latter? Enquirer. 


Pitt Garuic.—Can any of your correspondents 
tell me the origin of the term Pill Garlic, or Phil 
Garlic? I think the place of its origin was Liver- 
pool. R. M. I. 

[A curious novel, describing the adventures of one 
Pill Garlick, is supposed to have supplied the origin of 
the name.) 


Resipence or Sypney Surra.—Sydney Smith 
resided for a time at 18, Orchard Street, and 
later at 56, Green Street, Oxford Street. Can 
any of your correspondents say positively whether 
the houses in these streets are numbered now as 
they were in the time of Sydney Smith ? 


Portrait or Capper. — Does any portrait 
exist of Capper, the eccentric, who died at the 
Horns, Kennington, in 1804? A memoir of him 
appeared in the Gentleman’s Magazine for that 
year. ASTERISK. 


Joun Crarke, circa 1640.—Who was this 
scholar, to whose Paroemiologia reference has 
lately been made in “N. & Q.”? Was he master 
of the grammar school at Lincoln, and is anything 
known of his parentage or family capnentene 


Woop Famity.—Information is wanted concern- 
ing the family of Wood. Is there any connexion 
between the now extinct family of Wood of Hollo- 
way and Wakebridge, in Derbyshire, and the 
families of Wood of Northumberland and of the 
Border? More particulars can be sent if any one 
takes an interest. Also, can any one throw a light 
as to who was Gilbert Armstrong, who married 
Letitia Cokayne, of Ashbourne, about the year 
1640, or rather later? Was he of the Armstrongs 
of Whythaugh or Whyttock, near Castleton on 
the Border? There is a Gilbert Armstrong whose 
daughter Jane married Anthony Luther, an Essex 
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squire, but the dates do not admit of his being 
the man. Gilbert is a Border Christian —_~, 
E. D. ©. 


Czsar.—Gibbon, in his Decline and Fall, i. 
114, ed. 1816, says that the title of Augustus was 
always reserved for the monarch, whilst that of 
Cesar was extended to his relations, and that from 
Hadrian’s time it was appropriated to the pre- 
sumptive heir to the empire. Gibbon sometimes 
crowds his pages with authorities for every 
sentence, but here he gives none. I should be 
glad to know how to substantiate this or disprove 
it, He then calls Augustus “cowardly,” but of a 
“cool head.” These things seldom go together, 
and in the case of Augustus I should say there 
was very little cowardice, but a most consummate 
caution. Warp. 

Haverstock Hill, N. W. 

“IxpiceM AB AUCTORE, LIBRUM IPSUM A 
QUOVIS ALIO CONFICIENDUM ESSE,.”—This is called 
an “ oft-quoted saying” in a recent review of Dr. 
Guest’s Origines Celtice. What is its source ? 

Ep. MarsHalt, 

Avutnors or Booxs Wantep.— 


Selections from My Journal during a Residence in the 
Mediterranean, 12mo, 1836. Privately printed. 
Downs, 


Replies. 


PAIGLE. 
(6" S. vii. 405, 455 ; viii. 89.) 

Pror. Sxeat’s suggestion that this word is 
related to the Fr. paille=a spangle, is tempting. 
The Ital. pagliuola, Low Latin paglola, which is 
the equivalent of the Fr. paille, or rather paillette 
(Old Fr. paillole), no doubt means a spangle, and 
a cowslip flower is more like a spangle than most 
others. But Dr, Cuance’s objection to this ety- 
mology is fatal. It is useless to seek for the 
English paigle among the progeny or relatives of 
the Latin palea, 

As little hopeful would it be to try to connect it 
with padiglione, which, as Villani tells, was the 
name given to certain French gold pieces. The g 
in paigle refuses to be affiliated to the Lat. papilio, 
although the fire-fly, panigarola, might possibly 
have supplied the English word, if only fireflies 
had been common in England under their Italian 
name, 

Polygala, again, might have found its way into 
English as paigle but for its denoting the milk- 
wort or crossflower instead of the cowslip. 

There is a French phrase, too, unknown to me, 
bat discoverable in Bellows’s French Dictionary, 
 pagale=higgledy-piggledy, which might, per- 

appear promising to etymologists who would 
at once scout a derivation from the German pegel 


=a water-mark in paper. If the word had be- 
longed to the Welsh border instead of East Anglia, 
we should probably have heard that pasgle and 
pasgell mean a pasture in Welsh, and I must 
confess to some astonishment that nobody has 
been found to suggest so obvious a connexion as 
that between paigle and the Gr. rorxidos. The 
paigle, variegated by the pencil of Natural Selec- 
tion, has as good a title to the name as the poikile 
adorned with the pictures of Polygnotus. 

Or, again, the limitation of the word to the 
Eastern Counties might seem to suggest a deriva- 
tion from the Norse. If it is really of Scandinavian 
origin, the English prigle can hardly be other than 
the Icelandic boggull=a little bag. The word 
(v. Cleasby’s Icel. Dict., s.v. “ Boggr”) is in fre- 
quent use as a nickname, and is admirably 
descriptive of the peculiar and peculiarly con- 
spicuous calyx of the oxlip and cowslip. 

On the whole, however, it is safer to keep nearer 
home in searching for an etymology ; and, first of 
all, what is the word whose pedigree is wanted ? 
Tusser, in his Fine Hundred Pointes of Good 
Husbandrie (Eng. Dial. Soc., 1878, 21), enumerates 
in “ Marches Abstract,” 42, 5, under “ Strowin 
herbes of all sortes,” “ Cousleps and paggles”; an 
again, under “ Herbes, branches, and flowers for 
windowes and ” 43, 25, he speaks of “ paggles, 
greene and yelow.” On the former entry the 
editors note :— 

“Paggles, spelt also Paigle, Pagle, Pagel, Peagle, 

Pegyll, and Pygil, a name now confined to the Eastern 
Counties, and generally assigned to the Cowslip, but by 
Ray and Moor to the Ranunculus bulbosus. The deri- 
vation is uncertain. ‘ Blake (yellow) as a paigle,’ Ray. 
In Suffolk the name is applied to the Crowfoot, the 
Cuckoo-flower.” 
To these varieties of the woru may be added pagil, 
which may be found in Johnson’s Dict., s.v. “ Cow- 
slip,” and peggles, the form noted by your corre- 
spondent W. J. D. as far back as April 26, 1862, 
and by Mr. W. T. Lyww in the present vol., p. 13. 
In this form, peggles, the word was familiar to me 
in Cambridgeshire thirty years ago. 

There is yet one more variant to be found in 
Levins’s Manipulus (Early Eng. Text Soc., 1867, 
27), “ Pigil, for pigil, verbasculum ” (col. 129, 35). 
The first word, however, is shown by the note 
immediately preceding to be a misprint for pigle, 
from which it is evident that the g was pronounced 
hard, 

Mr. James Britten (“N. & Q,,” 4% S. iii. 
242) thought that he had once for all solved the 
question of the derivation by the discovery that cow- 
slips in Kent were called “horse-buckles,” “the 
latter half of the word,” he writes, “ being evidently 
the origin of paigle.” This is specious ; but what 
is a “horse-buckle?” Horses and buckles are 
common enough, but until evidence to the contrary 
is adduced, I shall believe that the words in com- 
bination mean nothing but the oxlip. The flower is 
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distinguished as coarser and larger than the cowslip 
by substituting the ox for the cow as qualifying it, 
and I fancy Mr. Britren’s Kentish “horse-buckle” 
is in reality only a “ horse-paigle,” the word being 
applied to the oxlip, to distinguish it from the 
smaller paigle or cowslip (cf. “ horse-chestnut”). 
Be this, however, as it may, the derivation is un- 
satisfactory, as accounting for a very common 
word, apparently once universal in England, by 
supposing it to be an arbitrarily separated frag- 
ment of a rare provincial compound. 

That the word paigle, or rather peggle, is a dimi- 
nutive, and that it is in some way descriptive of the 
flower, may probably be safely taken for granted. 
I once thought that it was one of the many variants 
of the marvellously plastic name Margaret, and 
that it denoted a little Peggy. But there are two 
objections to this derivation—one, that, so far as 
I know, “Peggle” has never been used as a 
synonym for Margaret ; and the other, that often 
as the name of the saint of pearls and daisies has 
been used to denote creatures variegated with 
white—as, for instance, the “ peggy white-throat,” 
“ madge-howlet,” “ padge-owl,” “ padge-moth ”—it 
has not, to my naoeioion ever been used to 
denote colours otherwise variegated. 

There is, however, a word which seems to me 
to afford a perfectly satisfactory derivation. In 
Levins’s Manipulus, besides “a speckle” and “ to 
speckle,” we find “a peckle, macula, ¢.,” and “ to 

ckle, maculare.” Peckled is used both by Burton, 
in the Anat. of Mel., and by Izaak Walton ; and it 
is, moreover, or was, as I can testify, in universal 
use in Leicestershire among all who spoke the 
dialect, and even among many who would not 
willingly be thought provincial, instead of the 
more generally accepted “speckled.” Here, then, 
I thiuk, we have the real origin of peggle or paigle 
as applied to what Shakspere calls “the freckled 
cowslip.” It was the peckled flower. Had the 
flowers been called “ freckles,” nobody would have 
been at a loss for the etymology, and to my mind 
at least the derivation is none the less certain 
because popular speech has chosen to describe 
them by the diminutive of the word “speck” 
instead of the diminutive of the word “ fleck.” 
The peckles are the distinctive feature of the flower, 
- were in Shakspere’s mind when he wrote of 

at 
* Mole cinque-spotted, like the crimson drops 
I’ the bottom of a cowslip ” 
on the left breast of Imogen. 

Of the connexion between cowslips and paralysis 
I must speak another time. 

Sepastian Evans. 

Whilst the derivation of paigle is being dis- 
cussed, it may be worth while remarking that the 
name has been applied to another flower which 
differs from the cowslip. In the Sinonoma Bar- 
tholomei (a glossary from a fourteenth century 


manuscript), printed 7 the Clarendon Press, 1882, 
I find, at p. 34, “ Pigle, i. stichewort.” Again, at 
p. 27, “ Lingua avis, i. stichewort i. pigle.” The 
same glossary has, “ Herba paralisis, i. cousl 
alia est a primula veris.” I have not found this 
name for stitchwort in the excellent Dict. of English 
Plant-Names by Messrs. Britten and Holland 
(E.D.8.). F. C. Birxseck Terry, 

Sitnovertes (6 §. v. 308, 393, 458, 493 ; vi. 
57, 197, 355; vii. 195).—It is curious that just 
at this time, when the question of the discon- 
tinuance of this kind of portrait has been under 
discussion in “N. & Q.,” it should have received 
a sudden revival in a slightly new form in Italy, 
Pagliano e Ricordi, of Milan, have brought out a 
note-paper with one’s silhouette in place of crest 
or monogram. It makes a very good device, and 
has been “all the rage” in Italy for a year past. 
I have seen many, both busts and full length, 
large and small, in every variety of attitude (many 
comic), and received some also as Christmas and 
New Year’s cards, and in red as well as in black.* 

With regard to the origin of the name, the 
passage given by your correspondent C. T., B. 
(6" S, vii. 393) from I. D’Israeli’s Curiosities of 
Literature is nearly word for word the same as in 
the Dictionnaire Historique par une Société de 
Gens-de-Lettres, 1789, and is doubtless taken from 
it; but along with this account I have all my life 
been familiar with a tradition of the actual occa- 
sion by which the process was first suggested, of 
which I have in the mean time been searching for 
some record. Failing in this, I will briefly send 
you what I remember of it. It was said that some 
one returning, after a long absence, to his be- 
trothed, came home only to find her dead. His 
grief was increased by the consideration that he 
pee no portrait or memorial of her. When 

e came into the room where she lay, the outline 
shadow of her face projected on the wall, pA 
taper burning beside the bed, was the first object 
that met his gaze, and suggested a means of 
obtaining a portrait to one unskilled to execute 
it according to the rules of art. The legend is 
plausible, because such is the mobility of life that 
the difficulty of obtaining a perfect outline from 
a living subject is enough to discourage any one 
upon a first attempt ; but the stillness of death 
made this first trial easy. 

In Swift’s Miscellanies, ed. 1745, vol. x. p. 204, 
is a whole series of poems (full of the most eccen- 
tric rhymes) on silhouette portraits, ¢. g.:— 

“On Dan Jackson's Picture cut in Paper. 
To fair Lady Betty Dan eat for his Picture, 
And defy’d ber to draw him so oft as he piqu’d her, 
He knew she 'd no Pencil or Colouring by her, 
And therefore he thought he might safely defy ber. 


* They can be as well done from a photograph a# 


from the person. 
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Come sit, says my Lady, then whips out her Scissar, 

And cuts out his Coxcomb in Silk in a trice, Sir. 

Dan sat with Attention, and saw with Surprize 

How she lengthen’d his Chin, how she hollow’d his 


Eyes, 
But flattered himself with a secret Conceit 
That ¥~ thin leathern (sic) Jaws all her Art would 

efeat. 

Lady Betty observ'd it, then pulls out a Pin 
And varies the Grain of the Stuff to his Grin ; 
And to make roasted Silk to resemble his raw-bone 
She rais’d up a Thread to the jett of his Jaw-bone, 
Till at length in exactest Proportion he rose 
From the Crown of his Head to the Arch of his Nose. 
And if Lady Betty had drawn him with Wig and all, 
"Tis certain the Copy ‘d out-done the Original. 
Well, that’s but my Outside, says Dan with a Vapour ; 
Say you so? says my Lady; I’ve lin’d it with Paper.” 


Now, Swift died in 1745, and may be said to 
have died to literature some years earlier. Sil- 
houette’s cheeseparing economy was, we are told, 
induced by the deficit entailed “by the ruinous 
war of 1756,” consequently it could not have been 
before 1760 that his name would have become 
— with cheapness. We thus have evi- 
ence that the art was in use at the least twenty 
years before his name could have been applied to it, 
and it does not at all appear that it was new then. 
This nomenclature must, therefore, have been 
caused by his adoption of it as a pastime, accord- 
ing to Mr. Piatr’s quotation (6 S. vi. 356), and 
not by the reason given by I. D’Israeli and the 
Dict. Hist., and is also an instance of how easily 
false derivations may be published even within 
so short a time of the events for which they 
profess to account. 
_ Ido not know if other contributors on this sub- 
ject have observed that in taking one of these 
— though the artist may work from the 

side of the sitter’s face, his cutting, when 
pasted down, represents the right side, and vice 
versd, As few people’s faces are perfectly sym- 
metrical, this peculiarity must always act to the 
detriment of recognizing the likenesses. 

R. H. Busx. 


_T extract the following advertisements, verb. et 
lit., from a local newspaper, the dates being given 
in each announcement. They serve to show that 
the “profiles” were taken by means of an “ in- 
strament ” or “ machine,” and that, by an etching 

ess, copies might be multiplied ; thus con- 
ming Mr. Ep. Marsnatt’s perfectly sound 
opinion that the silhouette likenesses occupied a 
similar position to the photographs of to-day as 
family portraits. The first is that of a person who, 
having attained the real or imaginary age of 101 
years, was féted in Derby, some fifteen years ago, 
as “the Derby Centenarian.” Specimens of his 
work are W no means uncommon ; I have several. 
In some the hair is indicated by means of gold ; 
in others, no such relief obtains. One only is a 
—a characteristic figure which I have 


not been able to identify. It is so lifelike that 
one might almost certify the original to have been 
a schoolmaster, there is so dogmatic an air about 
the hat (from the same “block” as Froggy Dib- 
din’s), the square-cut coat-laps, and the wrinkled 
gaiters, to say nothing of the action of the left 
hand, which looks as though ‘“ qe a moral,” 
whilst the right “adorns a tail,” being concealed 
behind the aforesaid coat-laps. This is Mr. 
Edward Ward Foster’s advertisement :— 
E. Foster, 
Profilist (from London), 

Begs Leave to inform the Ladies and Gentlemen of 
Derby and its Vicinity that he has taken Apartments 
for a short Time at Mr. Abbott's, Trimmer, Friar Gate, 
where, by Means of his newly-invented Machine, he 
purposes taking Profiles of any Lady or Gentleman in 
a manner accurately precise in Resemblance, and per- 
formed in the short Space of One Minute. 

The Construction and Simplicity of this Machine 
render it one of the most Ingenious Inventions of the 
present Day; as it is impossible in its deleneation, to 
differ from the Outlines of the Original, even the 
Breadth of a Hair. 

Mr. F. wishes the Public to understand that besides 
sketching Profiles, this Machine will make a complete 
Etching on Copper Plate; by which means any Person 
can take any Number he thinks proper, at any Time, 
from the Etched Plate; and for the further Satisfaction 
of the Public, he pledges his Word, that he will most 
respectfully return the Money paid if the Likeness is 
not good. 
Profiles in Black at 5s. and upwards, &c. 
Derby, Jan’ 1, 1811, 


The future “ centenarian ” must have been success- 
ful, for in a subsequent paper the following imita- 
tion of his advertisement occurs :— 


Mr, West 
Miniature and Profile Painter 
(from London), 
informs the Ladies and Gentlemen of 
Derby and it’s Environs that he has taken Apartments 
at Mr. Price’s in the Market Place, where he intends 
for a short Time practising the above Arts, and where 
Specimens may be seen. 

Mr. W. requires only two short sittings, and will re- 
duce the Likeness with the greatest Exactness, to within 
the compass of Rings, Brooches, &c. 

Miniatures from two to six Guineas, 

Profiles taken correctly, in One Minute, by means of 
his improved portable Machine. The construction and 
simplicity of this Instrument render it one of the most 
ingenious inventions of the present Day, as it is impos- 
sible in its delineation to differ from the outline of 
Original even in the breadth of a hair. 

Profiles on card, in black, 5s.; in colors, 10s, 6d. On 
ivory, in colors, one o and upwards, 

_ Attendance from 10 in the morning to 5 in the even- 


ing. 

*.* Mr. W. never ts a Painting to quit his 

bands but what it’s 
October 18, 1811, 


Then followed a “ ge war,” which is not 
worth chronicling. e chief points about these 
resuscitated advertisements are the machine, the 


time of sitting, and the cost of the portrait. 
Atrrep WALLIS, 
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Trench’s Study of Words says, “ An unpopular 
Minister of Finance, M. de Silhouette—unpopular 
because he sought to cut down unnecessary ex- 
penses in the State—lent his name to the slight 
and thus cheap black outline portrait called a 
silhouette.” Ww. J. 


Rep-narrep Men §. vi. 426; vii. 155).— 
Long before “ Danish times ” red-haired men were 
regarded with much disfavour by the ancient 
Egyptians. For one reason, such folk were almost 
sure to be foreigners ; for another, red was sym- 
bolical of Typho, a spirit of evil, about whose sex 
Sir Gardner Wilkinson has left the world in doubt. 
Anybody with a ruddy complexion, or with red 
hair, was suspected of being specially connected 
with the wicked one, and therefore the ass, which 
must have been redder of old time in Egypt than 
it is now, either here or there, was looked upon as 
being naturally an evil beast. The people 
“ offered red oxen in their sacrifices ; and in consequence 
of its supposed resemblance to Typho, those cakes offered 
in sacrifices during the two months Paiini and Phaopbi 
had the impression of an #ss bound, stamped upon them ; 
and for the same reason, when they sacrificed to the sun 
they strictly enjoined all who approached the god neither 
to wear any gold about them nor to give provender to 
an ass.”—Birch’s Gardner Wilkinson's Manners and 
Customs of the Ancient Egyptians, vol. iii. p. 300. 

The sacrifice of the red heifer prescribed in the 
book of Numbers (xix. 2) is suggested to one’s 
mind. Dr. Wordsworth, the present Bishop of 
Lincoln, commenting on the subject, says :— 
“The heifer was red. So was Christ; red as the 
second Adam, as very man formed of the earth, and red 
in His own blood (Isa. Ixiii. 1; Rev. xix. 13). The 
heifer is red, and signifies the earthly body of Jesus 
Christ, the Second Adam; the name of Adam signifies 
ved earth, Theodoret, Bede, Qu. 16, ‘ Vitula rufa caro 
est. Salvatoris rosea sanguine passionis, wtatis integra.’ 
Red is also the colour of sin (Isa. i. 18), and in this re- 

t may typify Him who was made sin for us (2 Cor. v. 

+ Rom, viii. 3; Gal. iii, 13), St. Augustine, Qu, 33; 
Hengstenberg, pp. 177-8.” 

In the translated Koranic version of the institu- 
tion of this sacrifice, found in the chapter entitled 
“The Cow,” Moses is made to say that the victim 
is “a red cow, intensely red, her colour rejoiceth 
the beholders”; though Sale remarks, “The 
epithet in the original is yellow; but this word we 

© not use in speaking of the colour of cattle.” 
I suspect that it was yellow or orange, rather than 
what we now call red, that was the colour dedi- 
cated to Typho. Fashion has lately raised a rage 
for yellow, but in my young days it was no 
favourite ; 

“Green 's forsaken, yellow’s forsworn,” 

we used to say. Dr. Brewer (Dict. of Phrase and 
Fable) tells us that it “ indicates jealousy, incon- 
stancy and oq oP In France the doors of 
traitors used to be daubed with yellow. In some 
countries the law ordains that Jews be clothed in 


pin, because they betrayed our Lord,” and so 
fort: 


It is to be observed that in Leonardo da Vinci’s 
“Last Supper,” the hair of Judas is black—the hue 
of the Christians’ Typho—instead of being of the 
traditional Judas colour, red. Rosalind (As You 
Like It, 111. iv.) says of Orlando’s hair that “ it ig 
of the dissembling colour,” whereon Celia retorts, 
“Something browner than Judas’s.” In a note 
on that observation, Mr. Aldis Wright cites from 
Marston’s Insatiate Countess, IL: “ I ever thought 
by his red beard hee would prove a Judas; here 
am I bought and sold.” 

It is interesting to notice in connexion with this 
question of red hair that, in the letter said to have 
been written by Publius Lentulus to the Roman 
Senate describing our Lord’s personal appearance, 
it is asserted : “ His hair is of the colour of wine, 
and golden at the root.” I think that Leonardo 
made it auburn. Sr. Swirary, 


The author of Peter Plymley’s Letters, published 
in 1808, touches upon the general dislike to red 
hair :— 

“ T have often thought, if the wisdom of our ancestors 
had excluded all persons with red hair from the House 
of Commons, of the throes and convulsions it would 
occasion to restore them to their natural rights. What 
mobs and riots would it produce! To what infinite 
abuse and obloquy would the capillary patriot be ex- 

; what wormwood would distil from Mr. Per- 
ceval, what froth would drop from Mr, Canning; how 
(I will not say my, but our Lord Hawkesbury, for he 
belongs to us all)—how our Lord Hawkesbury would 
work away about the hair of King William and Lord 
Somers and the authors of the great and glorious Re- 
volution ; how Lord Eldon would appeal to the Deity 
and his own virtues, and to the hair of his children; 
some would say that red-haired men were superstitious ; 
some would prove they were atheists; they would be 
petitioned against as the friends of slavery, and the 
advocates for revolt; in short, such a corruptor of the 
heart and understanding is the spirit of persecution, 
that these unfortunate people (conspired against by their 
fellow-subjects of every complexion), if they did not 
emigrate to countries where hair of another colour was 
persecuted, would be driven to the falsehood of perukes, 
or the hypocrisy of the Tricosian fluid.” 


Pratt. 
Callis Court, St. Peter’s, Isle of Thanet. 


“Papa” anp “Mamma” (6" §, viii, 128).— 
The words papa and mama are the last linguistic 
survivals of the distinction between Norman 
and Saxon—between the conquering race which 
spoke French and the conquered race which still 
speaks English. The use of them marks off the 
“upper classes” from the “lower classes” in the 
England of to-day as it marked off the “ gentil 
men children i-tauzt to speke Frensche from be 
tyme pat pey beep Srokked in here cradel” from 


the children of the “ vplondisshe men” in the 
times spoken of by John of Trevisa in his version 
of Higden. Nobody ever heard son or daughter 


of the soil salute labourer or yeoman father and 
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mother as papa and mama, and few ever heard the 
children of baron or earl, in fireside converse, and 
before schooldays were over, address papa and 
mama as father and mother. 

Of late years, indeed, mainly in the great towns 
and cities, many of the “working classes” who 
“wil likne hym self to gentil men” have adopted 

pa and mama, but with a difference analogous 
to a heraldic difference ; papa has become pappa, 
and mama, mamma, with the accent on the first 
instead of the last syllable. On the other hand, the 

il families which have adopted the plain Eng- 
ish father and mother, not, perhaps, without a 
dash of the pride which apes humility, are con- 
tinually increasing in number. 

Papa and mama, the French appellatives, like 
the Welsh téd and mam, daddy and mammy, have 
never found their way into serious literary English 
as substitutes for father and mother. They are 
not, in fact, synonymous. They are, so to speak, 
the vocative cases of father and mother, just as 
puss is the vocative case of cat. Where they are 
not vocatives they are relative forms. Pater- 
familias is father of his family for all the world ; 
he is its papa for itself alone. 

The growing disuse of the words, and the sub- 
stitution in many cases of the Latin pater and 
mater are, I fancy, mainly due to the fact that 
schoolboys, and especially public schoolboys, re- 
gard the use of pa and ma, and their reduplica- 
tions as connoting a molly-coddle. An eloquent 
countess in a southern shire at the last general 
election made an admirable speech on behalf of 
her eldest son, who was one of the candidates for the 
family borough. When his lordship appeared on 
the platform the next day to 
that he was extremely disconcerted by the greet- 
by a large and cheery yeoman, who disapproved 
alike of lady orators and the politics of the lord of 
the manor: “Good evenin’, my Lord! ’Ow’s 

tMa?” Whether or not that one word sealed 

is lordship’s fate I do not know, but it certainly 

damaged his chances of election, and I have never 

since been at any loss to understand why the 

words papa and mama are gradually falling into 
desuetude. Fasian. 


A Visir ro Orxwey (6 viii. 81).—It may 
be as well to correct a small slip in this article. 
On p. 83 the cotton sedge is spoken of as Erio- 

lorum polysticum. The Latin specific name of 
this plant is not polysticum but polystachyon. 

BERT HOLLAND. 
Frodsham, Cheshire. 


Gatitz0 (6 viii. 87).—The “ miseri figli- 
uoli di Jausen,” referred to in the extract from 
the Italian work quoted by Mr. Parker, are 
evidently the children of the Dutch optician 
Jansen, of Middleboug (Middleburg), near Flush- 


ing, whose juvenile experiments with two lenses | 376 


are said to have been the origin of the Galilean 
form of telescope. However, it seems rather hard 
to dub those young philosophers with the title of 
“miseri figliuoli.” It is clear that “Jausen” is 
merely a misprint for “ Jansen.” 
LeonarD D. ARDELL. 
18, Aytoun Street, Manchester. 


Name or Inn Waytep (6" S. viii. 71) —May 
I remind An Otp Ipror that R. R. Fielder was of 
Jesus, not St. John’s? Another prominent Up- 
ware man was H. Milford, of St. John’s. 
P. J. F. Ganritton. 


Diz Sonne (5™ §. x. 513; 6" S. vi. 520; vii. 
114).—Many years ago, while seeking a reason for 
this anomaly, I came across, in the writings of 
Jacob Ludwig Grimm, this passage: — 

‘** Mundiféri had two children, a son, Mani, and a 
daughter Sol, married to Glenr; both were removed to 
Heaven (Snorra Edda, p. 12*), and in a popular riddle 
on the sun and snow, the former is named the mouth- 
less(?) woman (die mundlose Frau). 

“ Ulphilas offers three types (of the word) in Mark 
i, 32; xiii. 24 (probably), neuter sawil ; Matth, v. 45, 
Luke iv. 40, femin. sunné ; Mark iv. 6, xvi. 2, masc. 
sunna. Wecan discern nothing logical in the ancient 
sources of language...... A daughter of the Spanish Cid 
was called Dofia Sol, The Arabs likewise agree in mak- 
ing the sun feminine, and the moon line. Compare 
a poem by Montenebbi in Reiske’s exercises, p. 88, or in 
Hammer's translation, p. 190.” 

Some grammarians ascribe this irregularity of 
gender to the sun being personified by most 
nations as a male and the moon as a female being, 
but the Germans reversed it, in accordance with 
the idea originally conceived of the object. Most 
of the names of rivers are in German of the 
feminine gender, because the imagination pictured 
them as females, Accordingly the German language 
described them as goddesses where the Greeks, 


Romans, and others represented them as gods. 


Wituram Pratt. 
Callis Court, St. Peter’s, Isle of Thanet, 


What A. J. M. supposes I “ seem to su ” is 
unimportant, more especially since, so far as I under- 
stand it, it is erroneous; but the following 
from a very distinguished writer, is a useful con- 
tribution to the study of the subject :-— 

“Tn unsern iilteren Dialekten, gotischen sowol als 
Althochdeutschen, liiuft neben der Auffassung der Sonne 
als weibliches Wesen auch eine miinnliche her: selbst 
im Mittelhochdeutschen hérte man noch bisweilen das 
Masculinum der sunne, des sunnen. Erst die Neuzeit 
hat diesen langen Kampf um das Dasein endgiltig za 
gunsten des schdneren Geschlechtes entschieden und da 
die mythische Personification der Naturerscheinungen 
und das grammatische Geschlecht ihrer sprachlichen 
Bezeichnungen in Wechselwirkung stehen, so hat sich 
die Volksphantasie durchaus entwohnt die Frau Sonne 
als Mann zu denken.” — W. Mannhart, in Sammlung 
Gemeinverstindlichen Wissenschaftliche Vortrige. 


* That is,the Prose Edda, see “N. & Q.,” 6 8, iv, 
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Another mae of my gender is the queen- 
bee. In old French we find her called Rot des 
abeilles (¢.g., 08 late as Menestrier, La Science et 
VArt des Devises, 1686, and later). Girard, Les 
Métamorphoses des Insectes, 1879, says :— 

“ C’est Schwammerdam qui le premier, par un ana- 
tomie interne, établit la vérité a cet égard. L’individu 
unique est une mére ou femelle qui porte 4 tort le nom 
de reine, car elle n'exerce de commandement, Les 
anciens croyaient cet individu male et le nommaient roi 


R. H. Bosx. 


A. J. M.’s note is very interesting as showing 
that the people of Sussex and Surrey still retain 
the Anglo-Saxon gender of the sun. Is the moon 
with them masculine, as in Anglo-Saxon, or 
feminine? The following remarks of Prof. Max 
Miiller may prove of interest to Miss Busk:— 

“In Sanskrit, though the sun is ordinarily looked 
upon asa male power, the most current names for the 
moon, such as Kandra, Soma, Indu, Vidbu, are mascu- 
line.” —Lectures on the Science of Language, vol, i. p.7 
(ed. 1873). 

“ Next in time is Siry4, a female Sirya, i. ¢., the sun 
as a feminine, or, according to the commentator, the 
Dawn again under a different name. In the Rigveda, 
too, the Dawn is called the wife of Sarya (Siéryasya 
Yusha, vii. 75, 5), and the Asvins are sometimes called 
the husbands of Siry4 ( Rigveda, iv, 43,6). It is said in 
a Brabmana that Savitar gave Siryé (his daughter te 
King Soma or to Pragfpati. The commentators explain 
that Savitar is the sun, Soma the moon, and Sirya the 
moonlight, which comes from the sun. This, however, 
seems somewhat fanciful, and savours decidedly of later 
mythology.” —Jbid., vol, ii. p. 538. 

F, ©. Brrxseck Terry, 

Cardiff. 

A remnant of these Saxon genders is found in 
Worcestershire, where the moon is always mascu- 
line. It would be interesting to ascertain from 
which branch of the Saxon family the impression 
of language was most permanent. Mr. Green, in 
his Making of England, attributes the colonization 
of the kingdom to various tribes. .- 


Sxemmy: S. vii. 469).—Skemmy 
is related to the Old Norse skelmir, Dan. skjalm, 
knave, or worthless fellow (nequam, Hald.). It is 
connected with O.N. skalk, which has the same 
meaning, but primarily meant servant. In the 
Gothic version of Ulphilas we find, “Saei duk in 
thdim skalkinoth Christéu” (“ For he that in these 
things serveth Christ”) (Rom. xiv. 18), and the 
German name A means noble servant. 
The root of both words is skal, but there is no 
Teutonic word of the same form that bears an 
roe meaning. It seems to be related to 

Celtic seal, a man; scalog for scaloc (oc being a 
suffix of dimintion),a servant. It is curious to 
note how many words that at first meant only 
servant have acquired an evil meaning. Varlet 


is the old form of the modern valet. Our English 
knave is the same in origin as the Germ. knabe. 


The word thief belongs, I think, to this class, 
Prof. Skeat says of it “ root unknown,” and sug. 
gests, after Fick, that it may be related to Lith, 
tupétt, to squat or crouch down. In the Gothic 
tongue thevis, or, as Prof. Skeat writes it, thewis, 
meant a servant or slave, and in O.H.G. diud 
meant both thief and young man, 4. ¢. servant, 
 Diub, latro, tiro” (Graff. Althoch. 
vi. index, p. 33). In the version of Ulphilas, the 
command “Servants, obey in all things” (Col, 
iii, 22) is rendered by “ Thevisa, ufhdusjaith bi all.” 
If this view be correct, then Goth. thevis and 
thiubs, A.-S. theow (slave), and theof (thief) are 
only variants of the same word. It is curious to 
note how slavery destroyed or lowered the moral 
sense of its unfortunate victims. The name of the 
farm servant or serf (villanus) has given us one 
of our —— = terms of reproach. In the same 
manner we learn from the Sans, mushka, (1) strong 
man, (2) robber, that in old times the one who 
the stronger hand in India would surely be the 
despoiler. “The good old rule, the simple plan” 
was followed :— 
“That they should take who have the power 
And they. should keep who can.” 

Skinnum.—This word is from the O.N. skina, to 
shine, be brilliant ; skin, light, splendour ; Goth. 
shine. The from this 
to that of goodness or ty is very easy. 
Ir. ban, bright, white, fair. “a D. 

Belsize Square. 


THE Port §, viii. 105).—I 
have several quarto volumes of ephemeral poetry 
which seem to have been put — by 
“Fullerton of Carstairs” (whose book-plate is 
— within the covers), between 1770 and 1790. 

ey contain two of the works attributed by 
Mr. Sotty to Delamayne, the titles being as 
follows :— 

“ The | Senators: | or, | A Candid Examination | into 
the | Merits of the Principal Performers | of AR 
Stephen's Chapel. | [Copper -plate engraving of Oliver 
Cromwell's ghost appearing in the House of Commons, 
with quotation from Otway.] London : | Printed for G, 
K y, in Ludgate Street. 4to, pp. 36; 
or B to K, in twos. 

“The | Patricians: | or, | A Candid Examination 
into the | Merits of the Principal Speakers | of the 
House of Lords, | By the | Author of the Senators. 
(Copper-plate engraving of a nobleman, in his robes, 
catching at a bag of gold held before him by the priest 
of the ‘Temple of Corruption’; quotation from the play 
Mahomet.) London : | Printed for G. Kearsly, in Ludgate 
Street, | MD.coLxx1mI.” 4to, pp. 34; or B to K 1, in twos. 


The recto of K 2 is occupied with an advertisement 
commencing: ‘ This Day is published, Price 2s. 6d., 
The Fourth Edition, with considerable Additions, 
The Senators,” &c. The work, therefore, did not 
go through four editions in 1772. The same 


hand 
may, I fancy, be traced in “ The LT Onan. | 
Poem. | ‘My Lord, your Chaplain !’ | Orphan. 
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London : | Printed for J. Ridley, in St. James’s 
Street. | M.poc.Lxrv. | [Price ls. 6d.] 4to. pp. 22.” 
This is a violent diatribe directed against Kidgell, 
and his patron, the Earl of March (afterwards 
Duke of Queensberry, of infamous memory); and 
the allusions to Kidgell’s notorious Narrative 
render a commonplace piece of abuse somewhat 
interesting. AtrreD WALLIS, 
Derby. 


A “Pynson” Votume (6" §, viii. 68).—This 
rare little book appears to be a copy of the 
earliest known edition of Magna Charta, printed 
by Pynson, 1514, and, judging from T. Q. ©.’s 
description, it is probably as Taree as it was sent 
out, without a title-page. erbert (Typ. Antiq., 
ii. 260) describes Mr. Alchorne’s copy thus: “ It 
has no title-page, but begins with a calendar in 
red and black ; then a table of the heads of the 
chapters of such statutes as are divided into 
chapters, &c.” The size, he adds, is “narrow 
twelves.” It is No. 557 in Dibdin’s edition of the 

ical Antiquities, ii. 454. The date will 
be found at the end of the table, Anno “ Incarna- 
tionis dilice, Millesimo, quingétesimo xiiij. decimo 
sexto idibus Marcii.” Atrrep WALLIs. 


Sranpine at Prayers §, viii. 78).—The 
twentieth canon of the Council of Nice is thus 
translated in the edition of the Canons of the first 
four General Councils, published by James Parker 
& Co., of Oxford :—“ Because there are some who 
kneel on the Lord’s Day, and even in the days of 
Pentecost, that all things may be uniformly a. - 
formed in every parish, it seems good to the Holy 
Synod that prayers be made to God standing.” 
The Greek text runs thus :— 

kKivovres Kal év Tais 
vrep ToU mavta év macy opolws 
éorwras TH dyia 
ovvddw Tas edyas TO 

In Brun’s edition of the Councils the word éuoiws 
is omitted. Brun quotes a “versio prisca” a3 run- 
ning thus :—“ Placuit......Synodo cunctos in omni- 
bus locis constanter et consentienter stantes 
dominum orare debere dominicam diem et diem 
'aschee usque in Pentecosten.” Even if this were 
the “an text, I cannot see that it justifies 
C. W. 8.’s assertion that the “kneeling posture ” 
was ordered “except on Sundays Ay during 
Paschal time.” It seems possible that xvpsaxy 
may mean the church, and not the Lord’s Day, 
though the context would seem to make the latter 
the more probable meaning. ALN. 


Warr-Laver vii. 348; viii. 
56).—I have not Prof. Skeat’s Dictionary, but am 
rather surprised to see by Mr. Terry's citation 
that he considers the word lanyer of uncertain 


origin. Littré does not settle it, but leaves it so 
that may settle it for himself. He quotes, 
under the word laniére, Voltaire, as saying of Dido 
that she founded Carthage “en coupant un cuir 
de bosuf en lanidres”; and under the etymology 
of the word he gives, without approval, the 
lanarius, made of wool, from Scheler, and asks 
the question, “Mais ne pourrait on pas y voir 
le sens d’un lambeau de cuir, et le rattacher 
comme lanier, dont il a tout & fait la forme, au 
latin laniare, dechirer?” Wedgwood, with his 
usual tact, has pointed out that it must not be 
confused with lanyel or langet, which come from 
lingula, a little tongue. Laniard and lanyer are 
as clearly derived from laniare as the old word for 
a shambles, laniary, is, or laniate, to tear in pieces 
or lacerate. Even Diez seems to mistake here, 
for he says “Laniere, a small falcon ; adj. lanier, 
greedy,” if he means it is so called from its greedi- 
ness, for it is evidently named from laniare, be- 
cause it tears its prey to pieces and is a butcher 
bird. Its earliest meaning is evidently a thong, 
or strap of leather cut for a whip from cowhide ; 
after that any whip or lash of rope, as Forby gives 
it, or of string or whip-cord. Thus you reach the 
sea term laniard, the short ropes used to reeve 
the dead-eyes of a ship’s shrouds. The whipline 
shot by rocket over a wreck has no relation to 
whip-lane. It is simply a thin line whipped to 
the hawser to haul it out to the ship in distress. 


A, Warp. 
Haverstock Hill, N.W. 


Caaracter oF A Gentiteman §. vi. 489; 
vii. 234).—The following is, perhaps, as striking 
an illustration of the Greek ideal of the xaAoxa- 
ya00s as can be found in the classic writers :— 

Leyav Set, Aéyerv, iv’ 
04 det, Kap? ovx & pi) 
Kpateiv Te mperet. 

uripides, Ino. 
A. FEDERER. 
Bradford, 


A Spourer (6" §, vi. 389; vii. 75, 516).—The 
Rev. F. Mahony (Father Prout) was not educated 
at Stonyhurst, and his name does not appear on 
the college roll, which has been searched for me. 
According to Mr. B. Jerrold’s Final Relics of 
Father Prout (Lond., 1876, p. 4), he was educated 
at St. Achvul, near Amiens. 

Epmunp WATERTON. 


Tennis (6" §. iii. 495; iv. 90, 214 ; v. 56, 73; vi. 
373, 410, 430, 470, 519, 543; vii. 15, 73, 134, 172, 
214; viii. 118).—Might I say that some time ago a 
conjecture of mine was in proof for “N. & Q.” 
that, as the winning number of the score at the 

games of fives and rackets was eleven, 
and that as each score was called an “ace,” so 
tennis might originally have been 10+1, or ten- 
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ace, this last ace being separated from the rest, both 
use it was the commencement of another ten 
and because it was the deciding “ace”? I, how- 
ever, withdrew my noting, as I could obtain no 
evidence that eleven was ever “ game” at tennis ; 
though as it is at the — and therefore in all 
bability prior, forms of hand-ball and rackets, 
still think the conjecture a likely one. 
Br. Nicnotson. 


When reading the various notes in “N. & Q.” 
on this word, two things have struck me. That 
the use of the word tanner, in the sense of “to 
beat, to give a hiding,” is still very common all 
over France. The same may be said of the ex- 
pressions “Je le tiens” in accepting a bet, in 
which the verb seems hardly equivalent to “I 
hold,” but rather to our strike in “strike a bar- 
gain,” the palm of the hand of one party being 
extended and struck by the other, which is the 
common action in such a case in France. Perhaps 
the idea of thinness in atténuer and ténwité is also 
to be derived from being made thin by beating. 

Ratra N, James. 

Ashford, Kent. 


If, as seems probable, the word is French, it is 
not unlikely to come from the Latin contentio, 
There are other examples of the omission of the 
preposition to be found in the Romance dialects. 


Parry. 


Bavxettes (6" vi. 328; vii. 98).—This 
ee is variously written in ancient documents 
ruolisela, Bruohsale, Brohsela, Brocele, Brosselle, 
Bursella, Brouxiele, Bruccellen in Old French ; 
Brusola, Brosella, Bruxellw, in Latin; Brusele, 
Brussel, in Flemish, is most likely derived 
from the Teutonic Brihl, which is in Low Latin 
Bruolum, and in French Breuil, a wood where 
e is hunted. Brussels, through Bruohsale, 
is therefore sala du Briihl, demeure du breuil, 
the dwelling in the wood or park. The city of 
Brussels grew up around its cradle, the hunting 
chateau of the Counts of Louvain, afterwards 
Dukes of Brabant. Their first capital was 
Louvain, and Brussels is comparatively a modern 
ae never heard of till the eleventh century. 
here was, indeed, a Broselle, often confounded 
with it, but that was in Artois. St. Vindicien, 
Archbishop of Cambrai, was buried there in 712. 
(See L/Abbe Mann, Abrégé de l’Histoire Eccle- 
siastique de Bruzelles, and Chotin, Etudes Etymo- 
logiques de Brabant.) J. MasKeEL. 
Emanuel Hospital. 


Pur: (6 §. viii. 88).—Halliwell 
gives, Pur, a one-year-old male sheep ; also a boy 
(Dorset). In M.E. the word pur meant pure ; 
hence thorough, complete, entire. (See Specimens 
of Early English, pt. ii. Gloss. Index). Bosworth 
gives the three forms cilfer-, cilfor-, cylfer-, lamb, 


a female lamb. He also gives cielf and cealf,, 

calf, The form cielf suggests that chilver and 

calf may be connected. (See Skeat under “ Cualf.”) 

Both the words are used in the Western Gaztt 

(a local paper for this neighbourhood) in advertis. 

ing sales. F. W. Weaver. 
Milton Vicarage, Evercreech, Bath, 


The explanation of these terms as given in 
Wright’s Provincial Dictionary is not quite 
correct. A pur in Dorsetshire is a castrated 
male lamb; a chilver is a female lamb. They 
retain the names of pur and chilver until they are 
a year old, but no longer. Houtanp, 

Frodsham, Cheshire. 


Earty Marriaces (6" §. vi. 347; vii. 91, 
134).—Lady Sarah Cadogan, daughter of William, 
first Earl Cadogan, was married at the age of 
thirteen to Charles, second Duke of Richmond, 
aged eighteen. It is said that this marriage was 
a bargain to cancel a gambling debt between their 

arents, Lady Sarah being a coheiress. The young 
rd March was brought from college and the 
little lady from her nursery for the ceremony, 
which took place at the Hague. The bride was 
amazed and silent, but the husband exclaimed, 
“Surely you are not going to marry me to that 
dowdy.” Married, however, he was, and his tutor 
then took him off to the Continent and the bride 
went back to her mother. Three years after Lord 
March returned from his travels, but having such 
a disagreeable recollection of his wife was in no 
hurry to join her, and went the first evening to the 
theatre. There he saw a lady so beautiful that he 
asked who she was. “The reigning toast, Lady 
March,” was the answer he got. He hastened to 
claim her, and their lifelong affection for each other 
is much commented upon by contemporaneous 
writers—indeed it was said that the duchess, who 

only survived him a year, died of grief. 

Constance Rvss&tt, 
Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


* August Ist, 1672. I was at the marriage of Lord 
Arlington’s only daughter (a sweet child if ever there 
was any) to the Duke of Grafton, the king's natural son 
by the Duchess of Cleveland.” 

“October 6th, 1679. Dined at the Countess of Sunder- 
land’s, and was this evening at the remarriage of the 
Duchess of Grafton to the Duke (his Majesty's natural 
son), she being now twelve years old,”—Diary of John 


Evelyn, 
E. H. M. 


Few persons are, I believe, aware what is the 
English law as to age of parties on marriage. 
therefore extract the following from The Manual 
of Common Law (Josiah W. Smith), fifth edit., 
1872, p. 112 :-— 

“If either party is under the age of 7 years the 
marriage is void. Ifthe husband is above 7 and under 
14 years of age, or the wife is above 7 and under 12, the 
marriage is not absolutely void; but the husband on 
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ning the age of 14, or the wife on attaining the age 
~~ ph not before, may disagree to and avoid it; but 
if at that age they agree to continue together they need 
not be married again,” 


Brighton. 

“A youthful wedding recently took place not one 
hundred miles from this parish { Deeping, St. James's), 
the united ages of the couple being thirty-five, the bride- 
groom twenty-one and the bride fourteen. It was some- 
what of a novelty to observe the interesting bride the 
following day exhibiting her skill on the skipping-rope 
on the pavement in the street."—7he Lincoln, Rutland, 
and Stamford Mercury, Feb, 16, 1883. 

Cever er AvpaAx. 


In “Goodall v. Harris,” reported in 2 Peere 
Williams’s Reports, pp. 560-1, and heard before the 
Lord Chancellor in 1729, H. will find a case where 
a girl of nine years and three months was taken 
from a boarding school by one of her guardians 
and married to his son, “ who had no estate and 


was an apprentice to a peruke-maker.” 
G. F. RB. B. 


Philip Stubbes, in his Anatomie of Abuses, 
speaks of this practice. Aftercommending marriage, 
he says:— 

“ But notwithetanding...... there is ouer greate libertie 
permitted therein ; for little infants in swadling cloutes 
are often maried by their ambicious parentes and 
freendes, when they know neither good nor euil, and this 
is the origene of much wickednes, and directly against 
the word of God, and examples of the primatiue age. 
And besides this, you shall haue every saucie boye, of 
tenne, fourteene, sixteene, or twentie yeares of age, 
catch vp a woman, and marrie her, without any feare of 
God at all, or respect hadde, eyther to her religion, 
wisdome, integritie of lyfe, or any other vertue; or, 
whiche is more, without any respect how they may live 
together, with sufficient mayntenance for their callinges 
and estate. No, no! it maketh no matter for these 
thinges, so he haue his prettie pussie...... for that is the 
onely thing he desireth, Then build they vpp a cottage, 
though but of elder poales, in euery lane end almost, 
where they liue as beggers all their lyfe after.”—Ed. 

836, p. 99. 


Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Freperick E. Sawyer. 


Epwarp Peacock. 


Latin Inscription at Apotnecartes’ Hat 

(6" viii. 47).— 
“Ni Deus affuerit Viresq’ infuderit Herbis, 
Quid rogo Dictamnum, quid panacea jube.” 

Your correspondent has not transcribed quite 
correctly the inscription. The last half of 
the pentameter is “Quid panacea jube,” not 
ashe gives it “Jude,” It is probable that the 
final letters of the last word have been acci- 
dentally mutilated, as the narrow piece of oak on 
which the letters are carved was without any 
frame when found, and that the word really is 
jubet, the ¢ and ¢ having been conjoined like a 
diphthong, whilst the upper limb of the last letter 
has been knocked off. The translation of the 
vascription is somewhat difficult, and may serve to 


exercise the ingenuity of your readers. As yet 
we have not succeeded in identifying it as a quota- 
tion from any of the best known in authors, 
and possibly it is only a specimen of monkish 
Latin. The board bearing the inscription was 
discovered during the process of clearing away 
rubbish that had accumulated for many years past 
in the old laboratory, and as it was considered 
curious it was repainted in its original colours, of 
which traces still remained, and placed in a frame 
as it now appears. The authorities at the hall 
have no clue as to where it came from; but as from 
the earliest incorporation of the society botany was 
much cultivated by its members, many of whom 
obtained great distinction in that science, the in- 
scription may have been put up in the library or 
some one of the other apartments, Of the “ Dic- 
tamnum,” or “ Dittanie,” Gerard thus speaks in 
his Herball :— 

“Tt is reported that the wilde goates and deere in 
Candie when they be wounded with arrowes do shake 
them out by eating of this plant and it healeth their 
woundes.” 

And of “ Panaces” (Hercules alheale, or Wound- 
woort) he says :— 

“ The seede brought into powder and drunke in Worm- 

wood Wine is good against Poison, the bite of madde 
dogs and the stinging of all manner of wilde beastes, 
The leaves or rootes stamped with honie and brought to 
the forme of an unguent or salve cureth woundes and 
ulcers of great difficultie and covereth bones that are 
bare or naked without flesh.” 
Pliny, also, in his Historia Naturalis, mentions 
it in these words: “ Panaces ipso nomine omnium 
morborum remedia promittit.” And Virgil, in the 
passage from the twelfth Alneid, quoted by your 
correspondent, speaks of it as “ odoriferam pana- 
ceam.” H. W. Sraruam. 


“Sir Horypoox” (6 §, vii. 407; viii. 72).—I 
have a copy of this book, size 5} in. by 4% in., in 
a dark grey paper cover; number of pages twenty- 
nine. Title the same as quoted 6“ S, viii. 72. 
After the title comes a small picture of the London 
Museum (afterwards the Egyptian Hall), then 
“ London | printed for Sharp and Hailes, at the | 
Juvenile Library, Piccadilly, | 1814.” The illus- 
trations are eight in number, including the frontis- 
piece. They are all coloured, At the foot of each 
is “ Published 1 June, 1813, by Sharpe & Hailes, 
Piccadilly.” The printers of the book are Whit- 
tingham & Rowland, Goswell Street, London. The 
whole title-page is reproduced on the cover with 
the addition of a border. At the end are two 
advertisements :— 

1, “This day published, in two small volumes, price 
5s., ‘A Visit to the London Museum; Designed to con- 
vey, through the Medium of Familiar Conversation, a 
Knowledge of Natural History according to the Linnzean 
System.’ By John Rippingham, Author of Rules for 
English Composition, &c. Printed for Sharpe & Hailes, 
at the Juvenile Library, Piccadilly,” 
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2. “Juvenile Library at the London Museum, Picca- 
dilly. 8 & Hailes, Booksellers, respectfully inform 
the Public that they have formed an extensive collection 
of the best Authors, for young Persons, and have con- 
stantly on sale the greatest Variety of books, for their 
Amusement and Instruction. 

“*.* Purchasers to the amount of Ten Shillings are 
allowed an admission ticket to the Museum, and Pur- 
chasers to the amount of Twenty Skillings a ticket both 
to the Pantherion and to the Menem. A large assort- 
ment of Bibles and Prayer books, and also of the best 
modern publications.” 

May not the author of Sir Hornbook have been 
John Rippingham ? 
I have an edition of Sir Hornbook 
blished by Joseph Cundall, 12, Old Bond 
treet, 1846. It appears to belong to a series 
of books called “The Home Treasury,” and 
is ce cae C. Whittingham, Chiswick. It has 
four coloured illustrations, which are copies, though 
not close ones, of four out of the eight in the old 
edition. The size is 64 in. by 43 in. R. P 


Conrtovs Inscription Prestsury Cuvrca- 
YyarD (6" vii. 367). — Perhaps the following 
quotation, in which the word bachelor is applied 
to a woman, may not be unacceptable to your 
correspondent :— 


“ But you must still 
Be ruled by your aunt, according to the will 
Of your dead father and mother, who are in heaven, 


Your lady-aunt has choice in the house for you : 
We do not trust your uncle: he would keep you 
A bachelor still, by keeping of your portion ; 
And = you not alone without a husband,” &c, 
Ben Jonson, The Magnetic Lady, I1.i., sub init. 
F, C. Brrxseckx Terry. 


Pieck=Meavow (6 §, viii. 25).—For the 
true history of this word, as well as of the allied 
form plock, see Skeat’s Etymological Dict., s.v. 
* Plot ” (2) and “ Patch.” Under the former word 
Prof. Skeat says :— 

“In the Prompt, Parv., p. 405, we are told that plot 
is the same as a ; and we also find ‘ Plecke, or plotte, 

uncula.’ Way's note adds that ‘ Pleck is given by 
le, Ray, and Grose as a North-country word, signifyin 
a place, and is likewise noticed by Tim Bobbin’; an 
he correctly refers it to A.-S. Fyne Matt. vi. 5 (North- 
umbrian This pleck is a mere variant of 
platch, the older form of patch ; thus bringing plot and 
patch into close connexion, as above noted (under 
Patch”). So also ‘ Plock, a small meadow (Hereford- 
shire)’; E.D.S, Gloss., B. 12.” 


It is truly refreshing to find our provincial Eng- 

lish dealt with in so scientific and historical a 

fashion by a master hand, W. F. R. 
Worle Vicarage. 


Was Koran swattowep up Tae Earrn- 
quake? (6" 8. vi. 409; vii. 157.)\—The same 
view as that mentioned by Mr. Fewton at the 
latter reference is advocated by the Speaker's 
Commentary, viz., it was not Korah’s sons that 
perished, but all who had associated themselves 


with Korah, “The family of the Korathites” js 
mentioned in Numbers, xxvi. 58, and we know 
that Samuel, the — was of that family, 
as well as Heman, the king’s seer. Many of the 
Psalms are dedicated or assigned to the sons of 
Korah, Of. Smith’s Dict. of the Bible, s. “ Korah.” 
F, OC. Brrxseck Terry, 


Lipraries In Cuurcaes (6 iv. 205, 266, 
304, 327, 387; vi. 15, 96, 258, 294, 336, 418; vil. 
117).—I have lately found a very good and well- 
kept library in the parish church of Hillingdon, 
near Uxbridge. E. Watrorp, M.A, 

2, Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Verses sy Vorrarre (6" §. viii. 68).—The 
lines inquired for by H. S. A. may be found in 
Dodsley’s Collection of Poems, vol. iv. P. 227, and 
also in Dodd’s Epigrammatists (Bohn’s “ Reference 
Library ”), second edition, p. 349. 

Mars 

InstantLty (6™ viii. 127).—Will not the 
Greek orovdaiws (St. Luke vii. 4) give J. R. 
Dore the meaning of the word instantly ? “They 
besought Him instantly [%.¢., zealously or ur- 
gently], saying,” &c. W. G. P. 


Aw Act or Unse.risuyess (6™ §. vii. 269).— 
I have received the following reply to my query, 
which should, perhaps, for completeness’ sake, 
appear in the columns of “N. & Q.” The quota- 
tion is taken from La Nouvelle Heloise, lettre xxi., 
“De Vamant de Julie 4 my lord Edouard.” The 
subject under discussion is suicide :— 

“ Est-il permis pour cela, dans des cas tout différents, 
de conserver aux dépens d'une foule de misérables une 
vie qui n’est utile qu’a celui qui n’ose mourir? Tue-moi, 
mon enfant, dit le sauvage décrépit 4 son fils qui le 
porte et fiéchit sous le poids; les ennemis sont li; va 
combattre avec tes fréres, va sauver tes enfants, et 
n’expose pas ton pére a tomber vif entre les mains de 
ceux dont il mangea les parents,” 

Ricaarp Epacumss. 

Montbovon, Suisse, 


“More PREVAILING sapNEss” (6 viii. 
128).— 
“Oh! once the harp of Innisfail 
Was strung full high to notes of gladness ; 
But yet it often told a tale 
Of more prevailing sadness,” 
These are the opening lines of Campbell's 
O’Connor’s Child. Foxatt. 
Birmingham, 


Tae Stanparps or Licowier’s 
viii. 127)—In reply to Exquirsr, much 
information on this subject may be found in the 
regimental records of the 7th n Guards. 
I am surprised and pleased to hear, however, that 
one of the standards is in existence. Of course it 
may have been flown for years before the battle of 
Dettingen,> To the best of my knowledge it is the 
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oldest authenticated colour or standard in exist- 
ence, and as such is highly interesting. I should 
be grateful if Exquirer would give me the dimen- 
sions and a description of this relic ? 
S. M. Mitye. 
Calverley House, near Leeds. 


Dr. Ansutunot’s Works (6 §, vii. 406, 451, 
469). —I have compared what is probably the 
original issue in pamphlet form of Law is a 
Bottomless Pit with a copy contained in a volume 
of 358 pages octavo, published about the middle 
of last century, but unfortunately wanting its 
title-page, and find certain differences worth 
observing. In this volume, which does not answer 
to the description of the Glasgow work of 1750- 
51, the first part of ‘‘ Law” consists of 71 pages. 
Part ii, of twenty-two chapters and postscript 
dated 1713, and carried on to p. 218. Then 
follow “ The Key to the Lock,” “A Famous Pre- 
diction of Merlin,” “A Wonderful Prophecy of 
the Mohocks,” “ A Meditation upon a Broomstick,” 
“Memoirs of P.P., Clerk of this Parish,” “‘ The 
Country Post,” “Stradling versus Styles,” “ The 
Art of Political Lying,” “ A Letter to a Young 
Lady,” and “Thoughts upon Various Subjects,” 
reaching to p. 358, where we have “finis.” Cer- 
tain of these productions are believed, on good 
evidence, to have been written by Swift and 
others, 

Of the original pamphlets I have three, which 
complete the first and second parts of “ Law,” 
ending with “ finis””—a circumstance which would 
induce the belief that part No. 3 was not the 
work of Arbuthnot, though usually ascribed to 
him. They were all printed for John Morphew, 
London, near Stationers’ Hall, in 1712. 

No. 1 consists of sixteen pages inclusive of 
title, which is as follows :— 

“Law isa Bottomless Pit. Exemplified in the Case 
of the Lord Strutt, John Bull, Nicholas Frog, and 
Lewis Baboon, who spent all they had in a Law Suit. 
Printed from a Manuscript found in the Cabinet of the 
Famous Sir Humphrey Polesworth, London, Printed 
for John Morphew, near Stationers’ Hall, 1712, 
(Price 2d.)” 

It is made up of thirteen chapters, the last of these 
being headed, “ How the Lawyers agreed to send 
Don Diego Dismallo,” &. Together with other 
deviations in the text, we have at end of chap. ix.: 

“There were many epitaphs written upon her, one 
was as follows :— 

Here lies John’s wife, 
Plague of his life, 

She spent his wealth 
She wronged his health, 


And left him daughters three 
As bad as she,” 


Again, chap. xiii., “How the Lawyers agreed to 
Send,” &c., is altogether omitted in the reprint 
contained in the octavo volume, 


Pamphlet No. 2 likewise consists of sixteen 
pages, with the title :— 

“John Bull in his senses ; being the second part of 

‘ Law is a Bottomless Pit. Printed from a Manuscri 
found in the Cabinet of Sir Humphrey Poleswo: 
Note—The Contents are placed before every chapter, 
London, Printed for John Morphew, near Stationers’ 
Hall, 1712, (Price 2d.)’’ 
It consists of five wy and, taken with No. 1, 
forms what is published as the first part of the 
completed work, but there are several minor 
deviations in the text. 

Pamphlet No. 3 consists of 32 pages, or two 
sheets, including title-page :— 

“John Bull still in his Senses; being the Third 
Part of Law is a Bottomless Pit. Printed from 
a Manuscript found in the Cabinet of the famous 
Sir Humphrey Polesworth, and Published (as well 
as the two former Parts) by the Author of the New 
Atalantis. London, Printed for John Morphew, near 
Stationers’ Hall, 1712. (Price 4d.)” 

It contains ten chapters, ending with “ finis,” the 
additional twelve chapters, as published in the 
completed work, being wanting. 

Should Arbuthnot’s works ever be republished, 
I hope the original unmutilated text of these 
pamphlets will be preserved without omission or 
change. W. Frazer, F.R.C.S.I. 


Prince or Savoy (6 vii. 488).— 
There is a picture of Prince Eugine of Savoy, 
half length, in armour, in the hall of Drayton 
House, Northamptonshire, the residence of Mrs. 
Stopford Sackville, which has occupied the same 
position since the room was altered by Sir John 
Germain, temp. William III. and Queen Anne, 
and is no doubt an authentic likeness. Other 
panels are occupied by the Duke of Marlborough 
and other contemporaries. Vide Murray’s Guide 
to Northamptonshire. The artist is, I believe, 
unknown. 8. 


AvTHors or Quotations Wantep (6" §, 
vii. 488),— 
“Ah! Love was never yet without,” &c. 
Byron, Translation of a Romaic Love Song. See Occa- 
sional Pieces, Frepx. Rus, 


Miscellaneous: 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 
Biographical Sketches, By C, Kegan Paul. (Kegan Paul, 
nch & Co.) 
Tuoven dealing with characters so diverse and even 
antagonistic as Charles Kingsley, George Eliot, and John 
Henry Newman, Mr. Kegan Paul’s Biographical Sketches 
have a unity not always to be found in — in 
me periodicals and ay collected. In the 
selection of characters Mr. Paul seems to have been 


guided by his regard for the aspects of theological 
struggle, and his book is, in a sense, a description of 
combat by one compelled by circumstances to hold aloof 
and contemplate the proceedings from a point of vantage 
Very far is he from being unconcerned as to the result. 
Assailants and defendants were alike his friends, and 
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with both he feelsa keen sympathy. He casts in his 
lot, however, with neither, and can but leave both to 
fight out the matters in dispute as best they may. In 
the essay on George Eliot alone are polemics dismissed 
with brief notice. What was once known as the Oxford 
Movement is, of course, paramount in the case of Keble 
or of Cardinal Newman, while in that of Charles Kingsley 
or of Rowland Williams more elastic views on matters 
ecclesiastical are studied. In these biographies, how- 
ever, and in those of Edward Irving and Maria Hare, we 
do not easily get away from theological culation. 
Seldom, indeed, is it that a work of this description is so 
moderate in tone and so philosophical in view. No 
attempt to oppose or confute the views by which various 
characters were influenced is apparent, and the chief task 
of the writer seems to be appreciation. Mr. Paul writes 
lucidly and well, and his work is pleagant as well as 
edifying reading. 

A Talmudic Miscellany. Compiled and Translated by 
Paul Hershon, with Preface by F. W. Farrar, D.D. 
Triibner’s “ Oriental Series.” (Triibner & Co.) 

The Modern Revicw. July, 1883.—The Talmud and the 
New Testament. By Dr. J. H. Oort. (Clarke & Co.) 
Tux subject of the writings now before us is one of 
interest to not a few of our correspondents; neverthe- 
less it scarcely seems to us that the volume of Triibner’s 
valuable ‘‘ Oriental Series” to which we desire to draw 
attention is as well known as it deserves to be, notwith- 
standing the attraction of an introduction by Archdeacon 
Farrar. The truth seems to be that the first wave of 
enthusiasm for the Talmud, due to the powerful impulse 
of the celebrated Quarterly article by the much lamented 
Deutsch, has spent its force, and that the interest now 
taken in the questions raised by it is either spasmodic or 

once more confined to a few scholars. 

It is probable that a more just appreciation of the 
true value of Talmudic studies can now be formed than 
was possible in the white heat of the partisanship 
aroused by the picturesque setting which Deutsch knew 
80 well how to give to any subject warmly taken up by 
him. Moreover, the great British public is, on the whole, 
a body very apt to take the “‘ignotum pro mirifico.” 
And this was signally exemplified in the case of the 
Talmud. The Archdeacon of Westminster and Dr. Oort, 
of Leyden, weigh the writings of the Talmudists calmly 
in the scale ; and it is well worthy of remark that their 
entirely independent judgments, arrived at amid different 
theological surroundings, and with no bond of union 
save the common subject, practically coincide. There 
is much in the Talmud which is beautiful and much which 
is wise alongside of still more which is intensely foolish. 

Those of our readers who have been exercising them- 
selves on the “ Bath kol ” will find pasrages bearing upon 
it in Mr. Hershon's Talmudic Miscellany as well as in 
Dr. Barclay’s Talmud. And there are not a few passages 
which might be claimed as containing hints of Jewish 
folk-lore, as when we read in “The Sevens of the Tal- 
mud ” (p. 104) that “a dog in a strange place does not 
bark for seven years.” Other passages again, all must 
admit, are of great beauty. Thus, it is said of repentance 
by Rabbi Meyer: “ Great is repentance, because for the 
take of one that truly repenteth the whole world is par- 
doned.” And, as in the Western Isles, men say that 
Columba yet standeth year by year amid the ruins of 
Tona, and blesseth the isles, even so in Talmudic lore 
it is written that “the Holy One passeth from synagogue 
to synagogue to bless Israel,” 

Mr. J, P. Eanwaxen, M.A., F.8.A., has reprinted 
from the Manchester Quarterly, No. an 
paper read by him before the Manchester Literary Clu 
on some “ Early Pedigree Rolls, &c., relating to 


Cheshire and Lancashire.” The documents described 
are taken from the evidently rich muniments of the 
Leighs of the West Hall, High}Leigh. Mr. Earwaker 
gives a very good facsimile of a twelfth century quit- 
claim of p45 in Budworth, Cheshire, granted 
Thomas, son of William, described in the deed ag 
“ Crucesignatus.” The occurrence of this designation ig 
certainly rare in charter language, and the writer does 
well to call attention to it, as also to another very inter. 
esting feature brought before us by his researches, the 
uartered coat (England and Hainault) of Philippa of 
ainault, shown on the queen’s private seal attached to 
a dated instrument of 1337. This usage, lately revived 
in certain cases, has been the subject of some controversy 
in our own pages. There are unquestionably early ex- 
amples in Scottish as well as in English heraldry of 
quartering to indicate marriage; but the usage was in 
both countries Ley | short-lived, and the practice of 
quartering to show descent from an alliance and not the 
alliance itself is almost, if not quite, asold. We 
Mr. Earwaker may be induced to give us more of 
fruits of his studies in the West Hall charter-chest, 


Tue first part of the Illustrations to Browning's 
Poems, published for the Browning Society by Messrs, 
Triibner & Co,, is a desirable possession. It contains 

hotographic reproductions by Almari Brothers, of 
Siesnken of the “Coronation of the Virgin,” by Fra 
Lippo Lippi, in the Accademia delle Belle Arte, to which 
reference is made in Fra Lippo Lippi, lines 347-387; 
Andrea del Sarto’s portraits o himeclf and wife in the 
Pitti Palace, which gave rise to the Andrea del Sarto; 
and the “ Angel and Child” of Guercino, from a chapel 
at Fano, which is the subject of the Guardian Angel, 
A poet, it may be eupensl, has not before received this 
eminently eerviceable form of illustration. The letter- 
press is by Mr, Ernest Radford. 

Messrs. Bacster & Sons’ Outline Pictures for Colour 
ing are prettily designed by Mr. C, B. Birch, A.R.A. 


Messrs. Cuatro & Wixpvs have issued Mr. E, Wal- 
ford’s Shilling Peerage, Baronetage, Knightage, and 
House of Commons for 1883, four compendious volumes, 
likely to be generally useful and to save much research 
in more costly publications, 


Aotices ta Corresponvents. 
We must call special attention to the following notices: 
On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 
We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 


Jaypee is referred for information concerning the 
Greek Church in London to the Builder newspaper for 
Oct. 2, 1875, where the subject is fully discussed by the 
Rev. Robert Gwynne, and references to “ N, & Q.” are 
supplied. 

H. P. B, (Logansport, Indiana, U.S.A.).—Your rhyme 
to porringer has, in a slightly altered form, been anti- 
cipated. Foreigner can scarcely, however, according to 
modern standards, pass as a rhyme even in burlesque 


verre. 
NOTICE. 


Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can no exception, 
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